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A most decided improvement has been effected in railroad shop 
operation and organization during the past decade. Because of 
the growth in the size of locomotives and 


Efficient the increased amount of motive power, a 
Shop movement had been started a few years 
Disitaitiies prior to that time for improved shop 


facilities. When the new and larger shop 
plants were placed in operation it was found that the cost of 
making repairs was not decreased as had been expected. This 
focused attention on the necessity for improving the organ- 
ization and methods of operation in order to make the best use 
of the improved facilities. In many instances the men were 
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placed on a piecework basis with the idea of increasing their 
individuai output as well as automatically correcting defective 
methods and practices which had passed unnoticed when day- 
work was in vogue. Gradually some of the roads tried to scien- 
tifically operate the shops by introducing shop schedules and 
systematically studying each operation with the idea of elimi- 
nating lost motion and inefficiency. These things all resulted 
in increased production at a reduced cost per unit. Many of 
the roads, however, have not followed up these matters to the 
extent which they should, probably because of a lack of ap- 
preciation on their part of the returns which might be effected. 
Some of the things have stood the test of time so well that 
there is no excuse for their not being adopted generally. Im- 
provements which have been made in the mechanical department 
of the Frisco and which are described elsewhere in this issue 
are of special interest, in that they indicate those features which 
the officers of the mechanical department of that road thought 
to be of greatest value for the special conditions which they may 
have had to meet. 


There was a curious lack of snap to the final arguments in the 
rate advance rehearing which was held Thursday and Friday of 
last week. Especially was this true of 
Mr. Brandeis’ argument. It might almost 
have been called perfunctory; it was cer- 
tainly not characteristic. It may have 
been that the commission’s special counsel 
did not believe that the railways had made out any case; that 
was the point of his final argument. It may have been that 
the case of the railroads .was so strong that opposition to it 
on the part of the commission’s counsel was for form’s sake 
only. That there is any ‘possibility of doubt as to which of these 
two conjectures is true throws an interesting light on the re- 
hearing. If the majority of the commissioners still continue to 
get a comprehension of the question which they must decide 
by looking at it through a microscope instead of a telescope, 
they will probably decide against the railroads. Almost every 
exhibit submitted by the railroads in the rehearing, can be 
viewed in such a way as to fail, taken by itself or picked to 
pieces and the pieces studied separately, to be a convincing 
proof of the railroads’ needs. The railroads’ case is so large, 
so fundamentally right, that the real exhibit is the present 
condition of the country itself. It is so obvious that the com- 
missioners will have to use some artificial means to avoid see- 
ing it. About the only way they could do this would be to 
lock the door of their conference room and, as a preparation 
for the study of the evidence and arguments submitted, divest 
themselves of all previously acquired knowledge, experience 
and judgment and approach the question with a mind blank— 
utterly blank. 


Final Argument 
in the 


Rate Case 


The principle and system of regulation that have been adopted 
iw this country have forced on the railway managers the 
necessity of showing before they can 


Truth-Telling get general advances in their rates that 
and Railway they are needed to enable the roads to 
Credit earn an adequate net return. To say 


that a road must have higher rates to 
earn an adequate return is equivalent to saying that it must 
have higher rates to enable it to pay its interest and reason- 
able dividends and thereby maintain the value of its securities 
and its credit. Yet, every time railway managers appear be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission and say the reason 
why they want advances in rates is that they must have higher 
net earnings in order to pay their interest and dividends and 
maintain their credit, some lawyer or commissioner asks them 
if they do not think that by saying these things they injure 
the credit of the railways! Of course they do. It also hurts 
a man’s reputation for health to tell his physician he is sick. 
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lt hurts his reputation for earning capacity to admit that he is 
out of a job and ask somebody to give him one. But are 
these reasons why men should not call physicians, or hunt 
jobs when they need them? The railways have to appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the opportunity to 
increase their net earnings just as a man has to appeal to 
his physician when he is sick. The railway managers do not 
tell the commission that they need higher earnings to injure 
the credit of the roads, but ultimately to strengthen their 
credit. ‘hey cannot tell the facts without injuring the road’s 
credit temporarily and the reason why they take their troubles 
to the commission and thereby make them public is to get 
relief that will enable them to escape from their troubles— 
relief, in other words, the granting of which is essential in 
order that the carriers may not only have good credit, but 
may deserve it. Which is worse: For the managers to tell 
the facts, even when temporarily this will injure the railways’ 
credit, or to conceal the facts or tell lies in order temporarily 
to bolster it up? 


THE STATESMANLIKE ARGUMENT OF MR. MINNIS 


- his argument before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the final rehearing of the five per cent rate case, J. L. 
Minnis said: ; 

“At a time like this, when many of our people have lost their 
savings invested in railroads and the general investing public 
is apprehensive and more or less suspicious of railroad invest- 
ments, a clear and explicit definition of the attitude of the gov- 
ernment with respect to railroad credit is not only demanded by 
the public welfare, but by common honesty and fair dealings as 
between the government and its citizens. The people are entitled 
to know the attitude of the government expressed through the 
commission, and to determine for themselves whether they wish 


further to promote the railroad industry of the country by their 
savings, and this applies as well to those who now have invest- 
ments as to those who may have a surplus to invest. 

“That attitude cannot be announced in mere words, but if ex- 
pressed it must be expressed in the application of a rule or meas- 
ure to the facts in this case.” 


Never before, so far as we know, has this fact, which everyone 
who has studied the railroad question at all knows to be a fact, 
been so frankly, so clearly and so comprehensively put before the 
commission. If the railroads of the country are to be developed 
and kept abreast of the requirements of business through the 
use of private capital, private capital must be induced to enter 
this field. It would not make one iota of difference in the pres- 
ent case whether or not the securities issued against railroad 
property in this country had a face value grossly in excess of the 
actual money investment in the property. It is the duty of Con- 
gress to pass such laws as will prevent the misuse of railroad 
credit, and it is the duty of the courts to enforce such laws. It 
is, however, a vitally important duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to so conduct its regulation of railroads as to in- 
sure continued investment of private capital in this field. Ex- 
pediency is sometimes a word of disparagement. In the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s regulation of the railroads it is 
synonymous with statesmanship. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has fixed a limit be- 
low which profits on an investment of private capital cannot be 
forced either by the legislature or a legislative body. The upper 
limit of the profits of investors in the stock of railroad com- 
panies is a question of expediency. As Mr. Minnis says, “The 
moral sense of right and justice of the investors has caused 
them to revolt, and will continue to cause them to revolt, against 
the suggestions that when they invest their money for the use of 
the public they must take all the chances and hazards, with a 
mere possibility of earning at the most a reasonable return on 
their investments, while the public who uses the product of the 
investment assumes no obligation or hazard whatever.” 
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WHAT THE COMMISSION MIGHT DO 


y is important to a fair consideration of the question of rate 
advances in eastern territory, as it is now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that both the developments 
which have raised it, and the various ways in which the com- 
mission can dispose of it, shall be clearly understood. 

Tie original application of the railroads for increases in rates 
was not based on the ground that their total earnings were de- 
clining. It was based on the ground that while their total traffic 
and earnings were increasing, their operating expenses, taxes and 
property investment were increasing so much faster that their net 
earnings were relatively declining, and that therefore they had 
become unable to pay a satisfactory return either on the capital 
had invested, or on the new capital which they 
needed to raise. The statistics for the fiscal year 1913 supported 
this contention in every respect. Those for the fiscal year 1914, 
which have been made public since the commission’s decision in 
the original case support it in a far more conclusive and striking 
manner. It is necessary to go back to the panic years of the 90’s 
to reach a time when railway net earnings were relatively as 
small as in the fiscal year 1914. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission conceded in its de- 
cision in the 5 per cent case, before the bad figures for the fiscal 
year 1914 were available, that the net operating income of the 
railways in eastern territory was insufficient for either their wel- 
fare or that of the public. 

In other words, before the European war, with its demoralizing 
effect on the financial markets of the world, had begun the statis- 
tics of these railways demonstrated conclusively their great need 
for an increase in net earnings. The commission had conceded 
this as to the eastern lines, and had also, in effect, conceded that 
if the railways could not obtain the needed net revenues by the 
small advances in rates which it permitted in Central Freight 
Association territory, and by the other methods which it sug- 
gested, these things should be supplemented by still further in- 
creases in rates. 

Now, what effect has the war had on the situation? Has it 
created the pressing needs of the railways? No; it has simply 
rendered very much more acute the pressing needs which al- 
ready existed. Developments have shown that it is impracticable 
for the railways to apply speedily most of the various measures 
which the commission suggested in its opinion in the 5 per cent 
case as means of increasing their net earnings. Furthermore, 
the investigations which have been made by the railways show 
that the amount of additional net revenues which can be de- 
rived from these various sources is far less than the commission 
and its counsel believed. 

In view of the statistics showing the results of the operations 
of the railways. in eastern territory in the fiscal year 1913, and 
especially in view of the statistics showing the results of their 
operations in the fiscal year 1914, it is clearly manifest that if 
net results and return on investment are to be given any con- 
siderable weight in determining the reasonableness of entire 
schedules of rates, then it could not be held by any rational tri- 
bunal, entirely in the absence of any such emergency and change 
in conditions as those precipitated by the European war, that rates 
averaging only 5 per cent more than those now in effect in east- 
ern territory would be unreasonable. Therefore, entirely in the 
absence of this special emergency and these special conditions 
the proposed rates on the whole could not be held to exceed a 
reasonable maximum. And, in addition, the war actually is go- 
ing on and the conditions which it has created actually do exist 
to add their compelling force to the argument. 

In view of all the facts, what are some of the plans which it 
may appear that the commission might adopt? 

1. It might hold all of the advances proposed by the railways 
reasonable and permit the tariffs to go into effect immediately. 

2. One of the objections which has been made to the tariffs 
filed by the railways in the so-called “5 per cent case” is that 
some of them provide for advances exceeding 5 per cent. The 


they already 
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commission might merely hold a general 5 per cent advance rea- 
sonable, thereby requiring the roads to eliminate all advances 
exceeding this percentage. 

3. The commission might recognize the needs of the railways 
for immediate relief, but have some doubts as to whether rates 
5 per cent higher than those in effect would in all cases be rea- 
sonable. It might therefore let tariffs carrying 5 per cent in- 
creases go into effect without previously passing on their reason- 
ableness. There is no doubt about its authority to do this. The 
law does not require it to hold up all advances before passing 
specifically on their reasonableness. If it should take this action 
the roads would be given the immediate relief which they need 
and the commission would be left free to investigate later any 
specific rates or schedules of rates whose reasonableness might 
be challenged. 

4. The commission might recognize the fact that the railroads 
need immediate relief, but feel that in the long iin their needed 
increases in revenues should be secured by other methods than 
increases in rates. In that case it might let a 5 per cent increase 
go into effect for a certain specified period, as a year or two 
years. This would afford the railways immediate relief; it would 
give the commission time and opportunity to investigate the 
questions of spotting charges and so on, and, if at the end of the 
specified period the commission should decide that the higher 
rates should not be continued, they would automatically expire. 

5. The commission might merely give the trunk lines a 5 per 
cent increase in certain of their rates, as it did the Central 
Freight Association lines. 

The evidence that the railways need not only a 5 per cent in- 
crease, but more, is so conclusive that it is difficult to conceive 
how the commission can possibly convince itself that it should 
not hold such an increase reasonable. But if it should have its 
doubts as to whether it should grant such an advance without 
retaining the power of withdrawing it in case it should later de- 
cide that the need for it had not existed or had passed, that is 
no reason why it should not permit the advance to be made now. 
There is good ground for believing that some agreement could 
be reached by the commission and the managers of the railways 
to put the advance in effect only until it could be found out what 
time is going to bring forth. The concluding sentences of the 
statement made by President Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio 
to the commission on October 19 seem to be quite significant. 
Mr. Willard said: 


It is hardly necessary to suggest that if the commission, in view of the 
present situation should now conclude after consideration of all the facts 
to approve the tariffs as requested, and should it at any time later on 
appear that the situation had changed and the emergency had passed, and 
should it further appear that the carriers involved in this proceeding were 
then, taken as a whole, in such condition as to earnings, maintenance charges 
and return on capital obligations as to justify a reconsideration of the 
action now prayed for, this commission would have ample power to order 
at any time such reductions as might be fair and reasonable, and I am 
of the opinion that the carriers would not oppose such action by the com- 
mission when conditions such as I have enumerated shall have been estab- 
lished. 


The railways’ case may be summed up in two sentences: 
First, under the conditions which existed before the war began, 
and which would have continued to exist if it never had begun, 
rates averaging 5 per cent higher than those now in effect 
would not have been unreasonably high, and probably would 
have not been high enough. Second, the conditions produced 
by the war have made the needs of the railway greater and 
more pressing, and on the “fair return” theory itself, have, by 
increasing the return which must be paid on capital, made 
higher the “fair return” to which railways are entitled. 

There are numerous ways in which the commission might deal 
with the situation. There is only one way in which to so deal 


with it as certainly and effectively to promote the public wel- 
fare, and that is by permitting the eastern railways to make 


the advances for which they are asking at the earliest practica- 
ble date. 
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THE NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 
ENERALLY speaking, the newspapers of the country 
have been hostile to the railways for years past. Even 
papers that occasionally have recognized in their editorial 
columns the changed conditions in the railway business and 
in the relations between the roads and the public have been 
less disposed to publish matter of this sort than news articles 
giving the outbursts of the irresponsible, notoriety-secking 
critics of the roads. In the past year or two, however, there 
has been evident a strong tendency on the part of the news- 
papers to change their tone on railroad matters, and to show 
that the old abuses have largely been corrected, that the rail- 
roads have been both tamed and educated and that they now 
need co-operation rather than further chastisement. 

This change has been the result of several causes, chief 
of which perhaps are that the ethics of railway management 
have been improved, that the railroads have been rendered 
comparatively powerless by legislative restrictions, and the 
wide publicity that railroad officers have given to their affairs 
and to their arguments, and the consequent better understand- 
ing that the public has gained regarding the railroad situation. 

This reversal of form on the part of the newspapers is 
strikingly reflected in their editorial utterances on the rate 
advance case before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In the general rate advance cases in 1910 and 1911 the news- 
papers were almost unanimously against the roads, and their 
columns were filled with inaccurate statements regarding rail- 
road affairs emanating from sources unfriendly to the roads. 
When the roads were denied any advances in rates by the 
commission the decision was approved, and for two or three 
years almost every action of the commission was given hearty 
approval by the press. 

But when the commission’s predictions as to the future 
prosperity of the railroads failed to be sustained by the out- 
come, and when the net earnings of the railways grew worse 
instead of better, the newspapers began to question the wis- 
dom of continued raids on the railroads by shippers seeking 
rate reductions, by labor unions seeking higher wages, and 
by legislation requiring increased expenditures. During the 
progress of the hearings before the commission in the case 
recently decided a large number of newspapers supported 
the petition of the roads for higher rates, while others that 
formerly were eager to embrace any opportunity to ridicule 
the claims of the roads assumed a waiting attitude. They 
took the position that if the roads needed the advance they 
would be able to convince the commission, and that the com- 
mission’s decision could be depended upon to meet the 
situation. 

This view might have prevailed had not the commission’s 
excursions under the tutelage of Special Counsel Brandeis 
into the byways or “free service’ and spotting charges, in 
the effort to increase rates indirectly, while denying a general 
advance, so complicated the situation with which the com- 
mission was attempting to deal and so delayed the rendering 
of the decision, that the country became impatient. The im- 
pression had become general that the commission would al- 
low an increase, and this prospect was generally hailed 
throughout the country as a harbinger of returning pros- 
perity. Naturally, the press began to criticise the delay. Had 
the decision been rendered promptly and‘upon the clear-cut 
issue presented it would undoubtedly have been accepted as 
final, both by the roads and by the public. If the commission 
had held that the roads were so prosperous that they did 
not need an advance in rates the press and the public might 
have believed it, and the railroads might have been com- 
pelled to adapt themselves to that fact. 

Instead the commission found that the net operating in- 
come of the carriers in official classification territory con- 
sidered as a whole, was smaller than was demanded in the 
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public interest, but granted only a very small increase in 
rates in part of the territory and held forth suggestions as 
to how the net income might be increased, some of which 
were vague, illusory and impracticable. Therefore, when to 
the disappointment of an unfavorable pronouncement of such 
a character that it has been referred to as “5 per cent decision 
and 95 per cent indecision,” was added the circumstance that 
it was not rendered until a disastrous war had upset business 
and created an unprecedented emergency the tone of the press 
was changed to one of almost unanimous denunciation of 
the commission. 

On October 22 we published extracts from about 30 leading 
newspapers of the country, taken without selection as they 
came to our exchange desk, demanding an immediate reopen- 
ing of the case in view of the changed conditions created by 
the war. Only one of these editorials squarely opposed 
higher rates and nearly all contained severe criticism of the 
commission for its previous decision. In this week’s issue 
we present another collection of editorials, most of them 
called forth by the attitude assumed by the commission in 
questioning railroad witnesses, and unanimously demanding a 
prompt advance in rates, not only for the benefit of the roads, 
but for the welfare of the country as a whole. But two of 
these oppose the position of the railways. 

The Railway Gazette has frequently criticised the 
newspapers for their unfairness to the railroads. Some of 
the present criticism of the commission is perhaps equally 
unfair. Many papers which have found their advertising fall- 
ing off have come to the conclusion that the railroad situation 
is at the bottom of the dull business conditions, and so, right 
or wrong, they are now for higher rates. But most of the 
newspaper comment seems to show an increased knowledge 
of the railway situation. In any event, the change in the 
tone of the press is highly significant as an indication of the 
extraordinary change in public sentiment which has taken 
place. 


Age 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


S in the course of alternating periods of business prosperity 
and business depression it is difficult to tell whether a 
given pause in progress is simply a period of stocktaking before 
a further advance, or a sign of the turn of the tide to be fol- 
lowed by depression, so it is difficult to say whether the Balti- 
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car mileage, but transportation expenses per train-mile con- 
tinued to mount still higher. All of the figures, moreover, in 
the 1914 annual report are affected by the flood damage caused 
in the previous year, and furthermore, the Baltimore & Ohio's 
own financial position is somewhat entangled with that of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. The table at the end of these 
remarks shows the principal figures in the income accounts of 
1914 and 1913. 

The Baltimore & Ohio operates 4,478 miles of road. Like the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, it is both a coal road and a through trunk 
line; but unlike the Pennsylvania Railroad it combines both 
a line in Central Freight Association territory and one in 
Trunk Line territory; and furthermore, it is nearly all main line. 
Congestion of the main line is the problem which is constantly 
pressing upon the operating department for solution. When 
Mr. Willard took hold of the management of the property he 
at once began to add to both the equipment and track capacity 
and to increase the trainload. With the increased average 
trainload, however, there were quite considerable increases in 
transportation expenses per train-mile. The gradual building 
up of a better operating organization was to be combined with 
the added track facilities to eventually lower the train-mile 
cost. It is safe to assume that by no means all of the improve- 
ments, additions and betterments which were originally planned 
have been carried out because of the business depression, the 
flood and the impossibility of selling long-term railroad bonds. 
The operating organization is immensely better than it was a 
few years ago, and yet the net income per mile of road in 1914 
is the smallest in more than ten years. The operating ratio 
has steadily risen in the last ten years from 66.78 to 75.29, 
The cost per hundred locomotive-miles run of wages, repairs, 
engine house expenses, fuel and other supplies has risen in 
these ten years from $25.50 to $38.37; in 1913 it was $36.66, 
Economies in transportation costs will probably be more 
clearly reflected in the 1915 figures than in the 1914 figures, be- 
cause various special circumstances, such as the large increase 
in empty car movement, the falling off in tonnage of products 
of agriculture and of bar and sheet metal, and the after effects 
of the flood, temporarily offset these economies. On the other 
hand it is only a question of time, and that of a not very long 
time, until further quite considerable expenditures for additions 
and betterments will have to be made to increase the capacity 
of the transportation plant. The ability of the company to raise 
new capital on reasonable terms will then become a vitally im- 
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The Baltimore & Ohio and Its Controlled Line the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 


more & Ohio’s showing in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, 
was a pause before a further advance or foreshadows a 
more or less lengthy period of depression for the road. Earn- 
ings fell off and expenses increased; maintenance of way was 
ample, but no new improvements were undertaken; additions 
were made to the equipment but repairs to a quite considerable 
number of freight cars were deferred; the average trainload 
remained stationary in the face of a large increase in empty 


portant question, not only to the railroad company, but to the 
shippers whom it serves. 

Insofar as the present relation of working capital to current 
liabilities and the volume of business is concerned, the Balti- 
more & Ohio is in a thoroughly sound condition. In addition 
to the $20,000,000 which it had in cash to pay off $20,000,000 
notes matured July 1, the company had $14,486,000 cash and, 
excluding the notes, $11,157,000 total working liabilities June 
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30, 1914. It is interesting to note that the effect of paying all 
wages semi-monthly has been to almost cut in half the amount 


of audited vouchers and wages unpaid, In 1914 this working 
liability amounted to $4,996,000, a decrease from 1913 of %,- 
278,000. On the other hand, the company refunded its $20,- 
000,000 notes by the sale of $35,000,000 414 per cent one-year 
notes. These new notes were sold before the beginning of the 
European war and the company’s credit was high enough to 
permit of their sale to the public at par. With New York city 
paying 6 per cent for short-term money since the outbreak of 
the war, the prospects for refunding Baltimore & Ohio $35,- 
000,000 notes in June of next year at any reasonable rate are 
bad unless conditions materially change and the public gains 
a confidence in railroad securities as investments which it does 
not now have. The Interstate Commerce Commission’s atti- 
tude is, of course, of the utmost moment in this respect. 

In 1914 the Baltimore & Ohio carried a total revenue ton- 
nage of 69,382,000. Of the total revenue 77.80 per cent came 
from freight. Of the total tonnage carried in 1914, 66.60 per 
cent was furnished by products of mines, bituminous coal alone 
furnishing 46.51 per cent of all the tonnage carried. Manu- 
factures furnished 15.88 per cent, products of agriculture 5.08 
per cent, and merchandise 2.86 per cent. As was already men- 
tioned, there was a very considerable falling off in the tonnage 
of products of agriculture, the total tonnage carried in 1914 
being 3,522,000 tons, or 499,000 tons less than in 1913. There 
was also a very large falling off in the tonnage of coke, which 
tonnage in 1914 amounted to 3,891,000 tons, or less than 1913 
by 912,000 tons. On the other hand, the tonnage of 1. c. 1. freight 
amounted to 1,987,000, an increase of 106,000 tons. 

The Baltimore & Ohio’s trainload of revenue freight in 1914 
averaged 619 tons as against 620 tons in 1913; but the average 
number of loaded cars in trains was 23.99 in 1914 and 24.39 in 
1913, while the average number of empty cars per train in 1914 
was 12.96 as against 11.70 in the previous year. The average 
length of haul was 194 miles as against 198 miles in 1913; the 
average ton-mile rate was 5.64 mills in 1914 and 5.60 mills in 
1913. 

The following table shows the repairs, renewals and depreci- 
ation charges per unit of equipment in 1914 and 1913: 


1914 1913 
Repairs per locomotive.......cccccscccoes $3,157 $3,589 
Repairs per passenger-train Car.....+.+e0s 564 797 
Repairs per freight-train car.....seeeeeee 81 88 


Total transportation expenses amounted to $38,699,000, an in- 
crease over 1913 of 3.82 per cent, and they amounted to 39.73 
per cent of total operating revenues as compared with the trans- 
portation ratio of 36.70 per cent in 1913. As Mr. Willard points 
out in his annual report, the congestion following the flood 
necessitated detouring traffic in the earlier months of the year 
when business was heavy. In addition there was a full year 
of the higher wage scale for trainmen, which alone accounted 
for an increase in transportation expenses of $805,000. There 
was also a large increase in the payments for loss and damage 
to freight and injuries to persons, the total amount on these 
accounts in 1914 being $1,593,000 and $719,000 respectively, the 
total increase in the two accounts over the previous year being 
a little over $500,000. 

The following table shows the principal figures for operation 
in 1914 as compared with 1913: 

1914 1913 


Mileage operated .......-eeeeees 


4,478 4,456 
Freight revenue ............ $75,784,287 $80,194,490 


Passenger revenue .........- 15,893,721 15,537,078 
Total operating revenue......... 97,411,441 101,556,132 
Maint. of way and structures. 12,207,19 14,019,620 
Maint. of equipment......... ,681,986 18,323,210 
Traffic expenses ........+-++ 2,151,887 2,026,274 
Transportation expenses .... 38,699,493 37,274,397 
General expenses .......+++- whaeaee yates 
operating expenses........ ,054, 779, 
7 " “4 as “2 - : eadeewesawss eres ater ars 
Operating income .........++++. 21,244, 941, 
Green iateme Su Gie eee eee deen 27,262,556 29,153,484 
DEE SOCIIOE o.6.3:00.0 650 56.00 :00:0005% 9,250,024 13,382,111 
Sinking fund ......---eeeeeeeee 49,4 47,861 
TRGIRORER (ck 0000s ce tskeowewes 11,473,395 11,473,653 
SUSAIG on 0.0.4:6:004:4.5:010:0: 0 cicennie’s 2.233.371° 1,908,458 


*Deficit. 
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THE REDUCTION IN LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS 


Curicaco, Ill., September 28, 1914. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RarLway AGE GAZETTE: 

There are several barometers of general business, such as 
grain and. steel production and prices, but for the railway sup- 
ply man a more direct indication may be taken. 

The buying situation for the past year or more, on railroads, 
has been affected in various ways by general business conditions; 
by the wait for the rate decision; by the shadow of the wage 
strike on the western lines and then by financial and general 
business reasons as imposed by the European war. All these 
are on top of a sort of a climax of financial stringency, brought 
about by increased taxation, expenses on account of state and 
governmental legislative regulations, wise or otherwise, all serv- 
ing to reduce the purchasing power of one of the greatest buy- 
ers in our markets and have very materially contributed to the 
lessened market for the staples as well as the specialties used in 
railway maintenance. 

How bad, at least, one phase of the situation has been is 
shown by a comparison of locomotives purchased this year as 
compared with past years. Taking the reports of the Railway 
Age Gazette, and for the sake of comparison with former years, 
including only orders placed by railroad or industrial companies 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico, we find that the orders 
in 1914 have been reported month by month as follows: 


TARUNIE 6 cincesce 43 | ee ena 127 POND aracecacewcanwatins 99 
eo ee 139 La eae 131 ge ere 45 
pe roe 167 INGE Swlcea dia heiwie 50 September « 17 

Total for nine months (locomotives) .........cccccccececcccccs 818 


The figure for any month is not necessarily that of the orders 
placed in that month, but is the total of the orders reported. 
The result, however, is the same. The average for the year, 
at this rate would be about 1,091, but the last three months give 
no promise of maintaining the average, and the total may not 
be above 900 or 1,000. 

From the table showing cars and locomotives ordered, during 
the past 13 years, in the issue of January 2, 1914, we find that 
the average number of locomotives purchased per year, during 
the period 1901-1913 inclusive, was 3,798 per year. The greatest 
number ordered in any one of these years was in 1905, the num- 
ber being 6,265; the lowest being 2,538 in 1904. The next lowest 
was 2,850 in 1911. The orders for 1912 were 4,515, or above the 
average, while 1913 indicated the tendency towards present low 
level by going below the average, the orders being 3,467. 

The figures show that the railroads are purchasing, in an im- 
portant line of their requirements, but about one-quarter of the 
average for 13 years past, a reduction of between $50,000,000 
and $60,000,000 for the year, and this covers many lines of ma- 
terials and will account for some features of general depression. 

A further deduction would be that these conditions may pre- 
vail for some time and that the problem of railroad executives 
and motive power officers is to maintain their present equip- 
ment at the highest standard of efficiency and availability until 
the time does come when renewed purchasing of new equip- 
ment is made possible by increased revenues. 

C. A. SELey, 


President American Flexible Bolt Company. 





ARGENTINE RaiLway Construction.—The public works com- 
mittee of the Argentine Chamber of Deputies has reported 
favorably upon the petition of the Buenos Aires Central for 
the right to construct the following lines of railway: One which, 
starting from the city of Cordoba, shall connect with the line 
authorized to the company by a previous law in the neighbor- 
hood of Villa Maria, and a ‘branch connecting the company’s 
main line with the city of Luian. 














What the Press Thinks About the Rate Case 


Sharp Criticism of Attitude of Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. Papers Almost Unanimous for Rate Advance 


In the issue of October 22, page 607, were published extracts 
from editorials from newspapers in all parts of the country on 
the reopening of the rate advance case, nearly all of which sup- 
ported the contention of the railways that the emergency created 
by the European war is such as to warrant a modification of the 
commission’s decision of August 1. Since the hearing in the 
reopened case the newspapers of the country have been almost 
unanimous in criticising the attitude assumed by the commis- 
sioners, and especially by the attorneys, Brandeis and Thorne, 
in the questioning of the railroads’ witnesses. We present here- 
with extracts from the editorial utterances on the case which 
have come to our exchange desk in the last few days. As before, 
no selection has been made of those favorable to the railways 
and it is again noteworthy that out of 35 but two of those we 
have received come out squarely’ opposed to the plea of the 
railways. 


PUBLIC POLICY AND THE RATE RAISE 
[From the Chicago Tribune] 

It is difficult to believe that a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would put the question attributed in the re- 
ports to Commissioner Clements, when he asked President Wil- 
lard if he thought the railroads should.be granted relief denied 
other industries affected by war conditions. The question im- 
plies either ignorance or bias, and it is not pleasant to ascribe 
either to a man in Judge Clements’ responsible position. 

It ‘is obvious that the railroads would not be before Judge 
Clements and his colleagues except for the fact that they are in 
an entirely different situation from “other industries.” What 
they may charge for their commodity, transportation, is fixed by 
the will of Judge Clements and his colleagues. Any commis- 
sioner who should be capable of losing sight of this basic factor, 
or, worse still, of ignoring it, would be unfit for a place on the 
commission. Mr. Clifford Thorne, whose anti-railroad senti- 
ment somewhat weakens the credit we are disposed to give ar- 
gument, is confident that the railroads are fortified against pres- 
ent conditions by accumulated surplus or by the reduction of 
dividends. He concedes foundation for the railroad claim that 
a crisis exists. He therefore concedes a flat question of broad 
policy, and we believe it is one of the most critical ever pre- 
sented to the commission. 

If this question of policy is determined against the railroads 
and the railroad managers are correct, the results will be serious 
not merely to the security holders: of the railroads, but to all 
business and all industry, including most emphatically the indus- 
try of agriculture. 

If the railroads are granted the rate increase, on the other 
hand, and Mr. Thorne is right, it-may result in a temporary in- 
justice to some classes of shippers, or even a slight increase of 
burden to consumers. But it will be a temporary injustice, for 
it can be corrected when it is shown to be so, and when the pres- 
ent acute conditions have passed.’ And at worst the increase of 
rates cannot bear as heavily upon the public as would the con- 
sequences predicted by financiers and railroad experts. 


WHY RAIL RATES SHOULD BE RAISED 
[From the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin] 

The New York Journal of Commerce a few days ago voiced 
the sentiments of liberal-minded and pfactical citizens -when. it 
expressed the hope that the commission will regard the embar- 
rassed condition of the railroads, which affects detrimentally 
their employees, their shareholders, their stockholders and the 
general credit situation, whose foreign ramifications are of ex- 
traordinary importance in this critical time. American. railroad 


securities to the amount of many millions, reasons the Journal 
of Commerce, are still held abroad. “If the credit of the Ameri- 
can railroads is made sound again, foreign holders will be well 
content to keep their holdings unless need of cash compels them 
to sell. But if the commission should again refuse to comply 
with the reasonable request of the railroads, or should again 
indefinitely delay its decision, then a flood of foreign selling 
would be inevitable at the first opportunity.” 

The question should not be decided under class pressure of 
any sort. The commission should keep its eye fixed on the 
larger interests of the whole people. 


LET US HAVE ACTION 
[From the Brooklyn Eagle] 


The Times calls attention to some interesting phases, one of 
which is the fact that. it cost the companies $5,000,000 to prepare 
the schedules first presented to the commission—it is expensive 
to make a request. Another is that presentation must be re- 
peated, which is to say, facts already recorded must be dupli- 
cated. A third is that after protracted hearings, involving large 
outlays, it takes the commission about three months to reach a 
conclusion. 

Unfortunately, this sort of thing cannot be dismissed as farci- 
cal. It is serious. Apparently, the commissioners think that the 
more drastically they deal with the railroads, the greater the 
protection they afford to the public. It is useless to remind 
them that adversity for the carrying corporations spreads, so to 
speak, all over the face of the earth. It is, or appears to be, a 
waste of breath to tell them that an ugly problem is clamoring 
for solution, that the case is desperate and that the patience of 
the public has reached a limit. It is exhausted. Let us have 
action. 


NEEDS OF THE ROADS 
[From the Albuquerque Journal] 


Should permission be withheld, the decision apparently would 
be based upon the sins of a few of the companies, for which all 
of the other railroads and the public must suffer. 

The argument of Mr. Thorne, of Iowa, in opposition to the in- 
crease was puerile. His declaration, that if the railroads were 
permitted to increase their freight rates he would back a move- 
ment to pay every Iowa farmer for losses if each of his hens 
failed to lay an egg a day, might have sounded catchy in a stump 
speech, but it had no place in an important semi-judicial hearing 
on a matter of the gravest public importance. 

The opposition to the application for advancing rates is based 
chiefly on the reckless speculation in the New Haven and Rock 
Island, and to a less degree in the Baltimore & Ohio. In the 
face of present conditions, which call aloud for strengthening 
the credit and the service of the railroads by a rate increase, 
there can be no other basis for opposition. 


PUTTING MONEY AT WORK 
[From the Toledo’ Blade] 

Money for the railroads can be obtained only if the railroads 
can show earnings assuring the interest upon the money bor- 
rowed. For sometime, the railroads have been unable to give 
any such -assurance, Earning: power has slid down. Operating 
expenses have gone up. i. 

So it has ‘been impossible for the transportation companies to 
replace rails, lower grades, reconstruct bridges, put in branch 
lines, exterid the block system, buy locomotives and order cars, 
as these things ought to:be done-in order to meet the demands 
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of traffic and answer the cry for betterments. Buying has been 
from hand to mouth. Little construction has been undertaken 
which could be postponed. And because of this condition, mills 
have not run to capacity, locomotive and car works have been 
running on part time, ore carriers have been tied up in the lake 
harbors, equipment houses have been wrapped in gloom, and 
labor, instead of being in demand, has had to plead for work. 

It would be foolish to be sentimental over the woes of the 
railroads. But if, by increasing their earnings, the railroads can 
set millions of dollars of idle money into circulation, they should 
have that opportunity. Anything promising to set the hoarded 
money of the country at work ought to be given a trial. 


RAILROAD TAX INCREMENT 
[From the New York Commercial] 

From one point of view, at least, the railroads which are seek- 
ing permission to increase their freight rates can present a 
strong case. 

The two principal factors in the increased costs of operation 
are undeniably the higher rate of wages paid for railroad em- 
ployees and the advance in prices exacted for railroad supplies 
and equipment. But besides these two factors of increased op- 
erating costs there enters into the situation a third and that is 
the rapidly advancing taxes paid by railroad companies. This 
increase is well illustrated by comparative statistics of the fiscal 
years 1911 and 1914 as compiled by competent authorities. Net 
earnings of 15 of the largest railroad systems of the country for 
the fiscal year 1914 are shown to have been $372,730,802, com- 
pared with $362,258,931 for 1911, the percentage of increase for 
the three years being 3 per cent. The taxes paid by the same 
companies for the fiscal year 1914 were in the aggregate $58,- 
973,229, compared with $45,621,165 in 1911. In the case of the 
taxes it then appears that the rate of increase has been 29 per 
cent during the three years under consideration. 

It is not the contention that the value of railroad property has 
stood still during the three years mentioned; on the other hand 
it unquestionably has increased in value and therefore some in- 
crease in taxes was to have been expected, but the disparity be- 
tween the rate of improvement of net earnings on the one hand 
and the increase of taxes on the other obviously is too great not 
to call for some remedy. 

It is one of the phases of the rate question which might well 
be investigated by the Interstate Commerce Commission with a 
view to remedial measures. 


RAILWAY FINANCES 
[From the New York Evening Post] 

That inducing foreign investors to renew their loans to Ameri- 
can corporations or to refrain from selling back the stocks and 
bonds they hold, would be greatly simplified if the question of 
earning power were cleared from obscurity, through some fur- 
ther advance in rates, it is hardly necessary to argue. We are 
perfectly well aware that the argument is dangerous, for the 
reason that it might be applied with even greater force.to a 
sweeping increase of rates. But no one expects such action as 
that, and no one has asked for it. The question really hangs on 
the commission’s withholding, in its July order, of the full five 
per cent increase applied for by the railways. 


IT MUST BE OPEN-MINDED 
[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press] 


The mental attitude of the members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in so far as it is exhibited by the character of 
questions they put to witnesses in the eastern rate hearing does 
not seem to us to be strictly right. It does not indicate that the 
commission is possessed of the open mind -which is the first es- 
sential of a body at least semi-judicial in its nature. Questions 
which have for their purpose the eliciting of all of the facts -are 
not only right, but necessary; but questions which seem ‘studi- 
ously framed to embarrass witnesses and which indicate an an- 
tagonistic attitude by the commission will not leave a satisfactory 
impression upon the public mind. It is a business proposition 
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and the commission sits as judge, not as proponent or antagon- 
ist. It is a proposition fraught with great importance when it 
was submitted, but doubly important now that the depressing 
hand of foreign war has been laid upon the world and we must 


accept our share. The public would have greater confidence in 
the wisdom and justice of the final decision if the commission 
presented a more judicial mind to the proceedings as they 
develop. 


BUSINESS AND RAILROAD CREDIT 
[From the Providence Journal] 

One of the questions asked at the hearing on the rate sched- 
ules—should railroad stockholders not be willing to lose divi- 
dends when business is poor?—does not apply to the present 
situation, notwithstanding its plausibility. There is a difference 
between railroads and industrial enterprises in the United 
States. 

The storekeeper and the manufacturer are at liberty to charge 
higher prices when the cost of materials and labor advances. 
The consumer is liable to be called upon at any time to pay 10, 
20 or 50 per cent more for supplies. But the railroads for years 
have been deprived of the right to increase their incomes to meet 
higher taxes, the demands of labor, extra expenses forced upon 
them by new laws and rising prices of commodities. Four years 
ago the Interstate Commerce Commission rejected an application 
for rates corresponding to new conditions; last summer the com- 
mission acknowledged that the revenue was inadequate, and of- 
fered advice as to augmenting earnings without. disturbing the 
present rate schedules to any appreciable: extent, and now the 
petition is up again because the previous decisions did not give 
the relief needed. If the railroads had been allowed to follow 
the ordinary rules of business it is not likely that they now would 
be carrying on an argument in Washington. 


PECULIAR STATUS OF RAILWAYS 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat] 


The principal argument used against the granting of the ap- 
plication of the eastern railways for an increase of rates was an 
attempted parallel between the railway and ordinary private busi- 
ness. The comparison of railway with ordinary business is not 
altogether fair. Furthermore, the government has done every- 
thing in its power to aid ordinary business. It has extended the 
Aldrich-Vreeland currency act and enlarged it to care for the 
emergency in credit conditions. But ordinary business is not 
run by the government as the railways are. They must in all 
practical matters submit to the judgment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the various state commissions and to 
the acts of Congress and the various legislatures. They must 
submit every schedule to the scrutiny of commissions, who hold 
hearings on complaints of shippers. Since the government has 
seen fit to exercise these large powers, which experience showed 
to be necessary, it has morally bound itself to do justice to the 
railways as well as to the public. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION AND THE EMERGENCY 
é [From the Baltimore Sun] 


That the situation following the war, taken in.connection with 
the conditions shown to exist prior thereto, has created a crisis 
in railroad affairs few will deny. The railroads’ executives and 
others have testified to it,.and even Mr. Clifford Thorne, who 
has appeared so persistently in opposition to the. general advance 
in rates, admits that “today the railroads have some foundation 
for their claim.” How will the commission meet this emergency ? 
By permitting a uniform advance of 5 per cent of all the rates 
in the territory the immediate necessities would be met. The 
slower processes, ‘proposed in the commission’s previous order, 
of correcting. objectionable or inequitable practices and the ad- 
justment of abnormally low rates, could be proceeded with. If 
then, upon the basis of rates so established, the railroads should 
earn more than a fair and reasonable return upon the property 
devoted to the public use, the commission should order such re- 
ductions as would be fair and equitable. It would seem as if the 
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commission, with the co-operation of the railroads, might devise 
some method which would permit of the carrying out of such a 
policy. 


THE HEART OF THE RATE QUESTION 
{From the New York Times] 

When the railways again are in the market there will be no 
question about the dividend upon Steel shares. The reduction 
of its dividend heretofore has been an early sign of the turning 
of the tide. Those who have based their judgment of business 
affairs upon the steel trade always have done well by expanding 
when the iron trade is low. It is lower now than it has been 
over any extended period of time since the formation of the Steel 
Corporation. It is not a prophecy of worse to come, but is a 
sign that the worst has been passed. In that restricted sense the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is a more depressing factor 
than the war. It also is a factor more easily controlled. The 
light of reason will dawn upon the commission a little before it 
is dazzling the eyes of everybody—if the commission is prudent. 


A QUESTION OF RAILWAY POLICY 
[From the New York Times] 


The counsel for the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made a plea before it, and in its behalf before the country, unlike 
anything which previously has come from the commission. Hith- 
erto the commission has always asked, and has always received, 
more power to deal with the crises which its policy has raised. 
Now for the first time the commission admits its inability to 
deal with the situation, and refers the subject back to the source 
of the commission’s power. The decline of credit which dis- 
ables the railways from meeting the necessities of the country 
for facilities of traffic adequate to the country’s growth is no 
concern of the commission. That is something apart from the 
reasonableness of rates, and is a question, in the words of the 
commission’s counsel, of “financial policy of the government, 
with which another government agency is called upon to deal.” 
Others have suggested that the commission was in water too 
deep for its comfort, and that it might be well for Congress to 
give it assistance, if the credit and usefulness of the commission, 
and the theory of regulation, were to survive the storm which 
the commission has raised, and which it now admits it cannot 
compose. No doubt the situation is made worse by the condi- 
tions growing out of the war, but the war is not the cause of 
the railways’ troubles. 


PLIGHT OF THE RAILWAYS 


[From the San Jose Mercury-Herald] 

The attitude of the present national administration towards 
the railways of the United States has not been characterized by 
a sufficiently broad spirit of fairness in many important par- 
ticulars and the result has been an impairment in efficiency 
which has reacted upon the people at large in the shape of re- 
duced convenience in transportation facilities. While everybody 
recognizes in most of the railroad companies a willingness to 
charge all the traffic will bear, there is no general desire to de- 
prive these corporations of a just return upon their capital in- 
vested and proper pay for the service they render. The cultiva- 
tion of antagonism against the railways merely because they are 
powerful corporations will never adjust differences which may 
arise between them and the people. If there could be more 
harmony and a more cordial spirit of co-operation between gov- 
ernment and railroads, mutual results would be better and the 
people would be benefited more acceptably than under the pre- 
vailing conditions. 


RAILROADS IN A DIFFERENT SITUATION 
{From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union] 


From the grilling administered to the railroad men who ap- 
peared at the hearing, it looks as if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as at present constituted, is composed of men more 
prejudiced than the average of the American people against the 
railroads. 


Each witness was rigidly cross-examined, and the 
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railroad men were reminded that the people of the United States 
as well as the railroads needed relief. ; 

This important fact was lost sight of: The people of the 
United States fix their own prices for what they offer for sale 
or for their services. There is no commission that holds to the 
lowest level short of confiscation the value of their products or 
of their services. If the railroads enjoyed this privilege that is 
accorded to all other classes they would not be now complaining. 


PREJUDICE HAS NO PLACE IN THE RATE CASE 
[From the Philadelphia Ledger] 

One-eighth of all the wealth of the United States is in rail- 
roads. Congress has seen fit to place this one-eighth of our 
national possessions in the hands of seven men. No other sim- 
ilar body is endowed with such power over the destinies of 
twenty billions of capital, two million employees and more than 
that number of investors. 

The attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
most amazes the public is its apparent hostility to the railroads. 
It was created to weigh facts and hear testimony, but not to 
perform the duties of a prosecuting attorney. 

What the public, which must pay all the bills of both railroads 
and shippers, would wish is the commission sitting as a judicial 
tribunal to hear cases. It ought to be equally friendly to both 
sides and antagonistic to neither. 

In resenting what bankers and others interested in this vast 
railroad property are doing to protect it, the commission displays 
an attitude wholly unjustified. It is still the privilege of every 
American to guard what he owns. 


THEY WANT THEIRS, ANYHOW 
[Frem the Detroit News] 


The railroad officials in the hearing at Washington stated their 
whole case when they said that dividend payments must be main- 
tained regardless of conditions which affect income, because the 
fealty of the investor must be sustained if railroad finance is to 
go on as it has been going, carrying its load of “water.” 

It is the perfect privilege of the railroads to so argue. It is 
also the perfect privilege of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to hold in mind the plight of other kinds of business in 
which dividend payments fall off if earnings decrease. It will 
strike the average man of affairs that the commission’s attitude 
is the right one. In plain phrase, it is a case of shortened in- 
comes generally and the necessity of getting down to economies. 
General business is accommodating itself to the condition. Why 
should not the railroads fall into line? 


FAIR TREATMENT FOR THE RAILWAYS AN URGENT 
NATIONAL DUTY 
[From the New York Tribune] 

Questions asked at the railroad rate rehearing in Washington 
indi¢ate that some of the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission do not grasp the problem with which they are deal- 
ing. Their point of view seems still to be that of the railroad 
baiter in the good old times when railroad baiting was supposed 
to be a patriotic pastime. 

Why was the case of the eastern railroads, which had unsuc- 
cessfully appealed for a 5 per cent increase in freight rates, or- 
dered to be reopened? Manifestly it was because the war in 
Europe had made the commission’s decision of August 1 look 
preposterous. 

A decision like that, which talked peace when there was no 
peace, could not be expected to give satisfaction. Public opinion 
was almost unanimous in regarding it as one of the most inop- 
portune official judgments ever delivered. 

Yet although the commission’s belated discovery that a great 
European war had broken out was the only intelligible ground 
for granting a reargument we find the commissioners asking 
questions indicating that the extraordinary depression caused by 
the war is in their opinion no ground for granting the railroads 
further relief. According to one account of the hearing on Mon- 
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day, Commissioner Clements asked Mr. Willard, the president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, “if he thought that the rail- 
roads should be dealt with in any other manner than other in- 
dustries affected by war conditions.” 

Such a question is little short of amazing. Other industries 
are left free by the government to regulate their own affairs. 
They may raise their prices as they please without interference 
from Washington. But the railroads have no free hand. Their 
earning power is limited for them by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decrees, and they may be made to starve, even in 
the midst of general plenty, if the commission thinks it advisable 
to starve them. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission needs to enlarge its 
vision and deal in the broadest national spirit with the rate 
question. Starving the railroads is a dead policy. 


ARE THE RAILROADS STILL CRIMINALS? 
[From the Chicago Herald] 

Two incidents of the opening session at the rehearing granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to the railroads on the 
rate increase question strike unpleasantly the reader who has no 
personal interest in railroad property, but who realizes that in- 
dustry cannot prosper if transportation service be crippled. One 
is the immediate appearance and active participation of Clifford 
Thorne, who was, and may be yet, Iowa’s railroad commissioner. 
Mr. Thorne first attracted national attention with a scheme for 
government ownership whose financial mathematics were simply 
ridiculous and whose estimates of “profits for the public” quali- 
fied him for the illustrious company of Colonel Mulberry Sellers 
and J. Rufus Wallingford. 

The other was the attitude of Louis D. Brandeis, counsel for 
the commission. Mr. Brandeis at once took the tone of a pros- 
ecutor and appeared to assume that the railroad officials who 
were trying to show the need of higher rates were somehow 
criminals or witnesses for criminals. 

The opening of the hearing does not augur well for a practical 
solution of the problem, nor for speedy action. Meanwhile the 
railroad situation is growing worse daily, and with it the -situa- 
tion of industry and commerce, which want low rates, of course, 
but want still more adequate and improved service, and are say- 
ing so in no uncertain tones. 

Therefore it is respectfully suggested to the commission that 
it repress the volubility of Mr. Thorne, moderate the prosecuting 
zeal of Mr. Brandeis, and detach the inquiry from any sort of 
assumption that the railroads are still criminals who should be 
punished. That aspect of the situation may well be left to 
the courts. What the railroads need is help, that they may ren- 
der the service without which trade and industry cannot prosper. 
And the evidence accumulates that the railroads, as an industry, 
are gasping for breath. 


RAILROADS NO LONGER UNDER A CLOUD 
[From the Indianapolis News] 

Various railroad commissions throughout the Middle West, 
Prominent among them being the one in Iowa, are resolved to 
combat the case. The shippers are ably represented. Among 
the counsel engaged is the commission’s special attorney, Louis 
Brandeis. The question is even more complicated than it was 
during the previous hearing. The railroads undoubtedly have, in 
the meantime been further embarrassed. The general trade dis- 
turbance was quickly felt by the carriers, and their hesitation 
about buying is quickly felt by the steel and iron business. 

It is said that railroad stocks and bonds are no longer held 
by small groups, but that such systems as the Pennsylvania are 
owned by thousands of small shareholders, each of whom is 
vitally interested in the rate question. But acknowledging this, 
the maximum number of stock and bondholders is small com- 
pared to the body of the public. It is the shipper first, but the 
public ultimately, that must bear the burden of any general rate 
increase. It can be truthfully said that the railroads are no 
longer under a cloud. Even the New Haven investigation, and 
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the more recent revelations in the Rock Island financing, should 
not—and do not—prejudice public opinion against the trans- 
portation business as a whole. 


LIFT THEM OUT OF THEIR DIFFICULTIES 
[From the Boston Transcript] 


The President has recently consented not to push certain legis- 
lation that he had hed in mind, affecting the roads. Certainly, 
in thus receding from his purpose his conviction of their em- 
barrassment must be very strong. We can recall no other pro- 
test of business that has had any affect upon him. He is anxious 
that relief in some form shall be extended to them and we know 
of no other form than that in which it is asked that will lift them 
out of their difficulties. 


PUBLIC POLICY AND RAILROADS 
[From the Portland Oregonian] 


Shippers have been accustomed to consider their interests best 
served by low rates and they have generally been ready to join 
in a demand for reduction. But the loss, delays and damage 
they suffer through inefficient railroad service under too low 
rates may far exceed any saving they make through a reduction, 
or the denial of an advance,.in rates. If by paying a rate 5 per 
cent higher shippers could be assured that goods would arrive 
in Portland from New York in 14 days and in good condition, 
they might gain far more than if at the lower rate goods were 
kept three or four weeks on the road and arrived with packages 
broken in wrecks or otherwise damaged and some of them miss- 
ing. The shipper is less interested in the amount of the rate, so 
long as it is reasonable, than in the assurancé that it is as low 
as and that the service given him is as good as that of his 
competitor. From the standpoint of public policy, the wise course 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission seems to be the prompt 
grant of a fair general increase in rates, to be followed by a 
readjustment in detail. 


RAILROAD RATES 
[From the Duluth Herald] 


“Why,” it is asked on every hand, “should the railroads be any 
more entitled to relief from war-created difficulties than any 
other line of business?” 

There’s an answer to that. Obviously, it is that the railroad 
business is the only business whose charges are subject to the: 
will of public authority. 


MEET THE EMERGENCY 
[From the Galveston Tribune] 

The railroads were urging increased rates before the European 
war, and that conflagration has hit them as hard as all other 
lines of American industry. Now they come into court with 
added arguments for a raise in rates. And until the United 
States government gets ready to go into the railroad business it 
would be as well to allow sufficient rates to take care of reason- 
able dividends, interests and improvements. 


PLEA OF THE DEMAGOGUE 
[From the Kansas City Journal] 

The railroads are not asking for a “war tax” nor are they 
trying to secure any special favors. All that the railroads 
are demanding at the hands of the government is common 
justice. The great fact seems to have been lost sight of 
that the government has undertaken to run the railway busi- 
ness of the country by means of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That body has established rates and prescribed 
methods which have hampered and harassed the railroads 
for years. ‘If the government had not handcuffed the trans- 
portation interests they would not be asking anything. But 
since the government has assumed the responsibility of 
dictating to the railroads how they shall run their business, 
where else can they turn in time of trouble but to the cause 
of it all? Commissioner Thorne fairly represents the remnant 


of that feeling of antagonism toward railroads and other 
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business interests which prevailed so generally a few years 
ago. But a spirit of fairness and of reason has largely sup- 
planted the unreasoning hostility of the political demagogues 
in the popular mind. 


LIFE OR DEATH FOR RAILROADS? 
[From the New York World] 

War in Europe merely accentuates the plight of the rail- 
roads, which are suffering from too much taxation, too much 
political agitation, too much harmful legislation, such as the 
full-crew laws, and from the higher cost of supplies and 
constantly increasing payrolls. With income outstripped by 
outgo, the greatest of American industries is in no position 
to borrow money for betterments or to renew old loans, and 
the whole world finds in the prices of American railroad 
securities proof of the distrust with which investors regard 
the situation. In a country so extensive as this, the trans- 
portation interest cannot be starved without weakening every 
other industry. Its property must be kept up. Its credit 
must be sustained. If prices and wages rise, its rates must 
rise. Public regulation that is never constructive is certain 
soon or late to be destructive. 


CARDS ON THE TABLE 
[From Manufacturers’ News, Chicago. ] 

We are interested in knowing just now who the shippers 
are who are opposing the application at present pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. We read a 
piece in the newspaper a day or two ago a couple of columns 
long stating that the shippers were attacking the railroads’ 
plea for freight rates, and we have seen more or less about 
a politician named Clifford Thorne of Iowa, who always 
bobs up wher any controversy having to do with the rail- 
roads is on hand, representing shippers. Mr. Thorne comes 
from a state that has been going backwards for a number of 
years. We have no criticism to make of him. He is a 
lawyer, an office holder and not a shipper, and wants to 
make himself politically strong with the people of his state. 
He knows the sentiment in his state as to the carriers, and 
consequently figures ‘out that it. is. good politics for him 
to oppose the advance. We think perhaps he is right from 
his viewpoint, But we would like to know the viewpoint of 
the shippers who are opposing the advance in rates. We 
cannot quite figure them out: We do not see why they do 
not take the witness stand and produce the figures. If the 
railroads should not have an advance, Iét us know why. 


RAILROADS AND INDUSTRIES AFFECTED ALIKE 
{From the San Antonio Express] 

Argued from any angle, it seems pretty hard to get away 
from the justness of the principal position maintained by 
organized shipping interests and their counsel before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that is now holding court 
on the petition of eastern railroads for “relief” through a 
general increase of at least five per cent in freight rates. 
This position is that our railroads are confronted with no 
condition as a result of the European war—or any other 
cause—that does not equally affect every other industry. 
The people may have become never so well disposed to co- 
operate in relieving the railroads, but it is obvious they will 
not worry much, at this time, over the interests of investors 
if the merit of the rate increase proposition is to be urged 
solely upon. such a basis. ee 


THE ROADS AND THE PUBLIC 
[From the Sioux City Journal] 3 
The point is that railroads as common carriers are public 
utilities, and anything that tends seriously to itnpair their 
efiiciency must injure: the public. 


being likewise 'true that the public has undertaken to ‘super-’ 
vise the railroads, it is not unreasonable to expect the public’ 
10 take an interest in protecting. them ‘from: deterioration. ' 
If a private business suffers by reason of war emergency 
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its owner can take such measures as he may deem expedient 
to deal with the situation. If he finds trouble in getting 
money with which to operate, or if the business becomes 
unprofitable, he can shut up shop until the clouds roll by. 
Not so with the railroad. There is no danger that the Amer- 
ican railroads will stop operating. There appears to be 
danger that their efficiency will be seriously impaired if 
they are not permitted to earn more revenue. 


DO JUSTICE TO THE RAILROADS 
[From the Virginian Pilot and Norfolk Landmark] 

The opponents of rate increase insist that in the present 
crisis the railways of the country are suffering no more 
loss than other-interests and had no ground for asking 
special relief. This was the contention of Mr. Brandeis 
who stands in the peculiar relation of amicus curiae to the 
commission. We are not able to see the situation that way. 
The railroads are public institutions first; enterprises for the 
benefit of their stockholders secondly. The crippling of their 
resources and curtailment of the service they render to 
every branch of production and trade in the land tends to 
spell general calamity. ‘The issue is not alone that of en- 
abling them to return dividends to investors, though that 
is an equitable consideration not to be lawfully disregarded, 
but is besides one of momentous concern to the people at 
large. A crippled transportation system emasculated of 
means vital to its vigorous operation would necessarily 
react with injurious effect on every business and industrial 
activity in America, while to force the railroads into costly 
sacrifices, in disordered times for protecting their credits 
and caring for their outstanding obligations, must necessarily 
have an evil influence on the financial situation, already com- 
plicated by the disturbed situation ahead. 


THE ROADS AND THE PUBLIC 
[From the Lincoln (Neb.) Journal] 

Eastern railroads renew their plea for a five per cent rate 
increase on the ground that the war has increased their 
needs. But the war has hampered and. embarrassed nearly 
all forms of business. Why should the railroads be allowed 
to shift their share of the embarrassment to the rest? The 
cotton growers have just tried this in Congress and were 
properly refused. It is a time for everybody to do the best 
he can at standing on his own legs. Few businesses have 
strength just now to bear the burdens of other business. 


THE TRUE: REMEDY 
[From the Dallas News] 

There is no fallacy more popular in this country than the 
idea that the case of the railroads is precisely the case of 
any individual, firm or corporation engaged in business. This 
fact is again illustrated by questions put to President Willard 
of the Baltimore & Ohio during the consideration of the 
application of the eastern railroads for an advance in freight 
rates. Mr. Willard had stated that the revenues of the 
railroads had decreased to a degree that threatened their 
solvency, whereupon he was asked if the revenues of all 
other enterprises in this country had not likewise suffered. 
Undoubtedly they have; but the case of such industries is 
not analogous to that of the railroads. When a private 
industry, a manufacturing industry, for example, finds that 
its cost of production is increasing, it has recourse to the 
simple expedient of increasing the price of what it has to 
sell. Or when it finds that the demand for its commodities 
is decreasing, it can readjust its expenses to its income 
either by reducing wages or by diminishing its output. The 
railroads enjoy no such freedom of action. As we have 
often said in the past, the true remedy would be to permit 
the railroads to accumulate and maintain a surplus fund 
sufficient. to bridge over such embarrassments as the one 
now‘ confronting them; but our policy seems to be opposed 
to‘that’ idea, and so, long as it is, we shall be confronted by 
the alternative of increasing rates or of suffering the roads 
tO become bankrupt. 

















Mechanical Department Progress on the Frisco 


Work Checking System, Shop Schedules, Machinery and 
Tools, Centralized Manufacture, Locomotive Supplies 


In connection with the other developments* toward increased 
efficiency and economy which have taken place on the Frisco 
within the past year or two, a number of important and far- 
reaching improvements are being made in the mechanical de- 
partment. While several of these are only fairly under way, 
the results obtained thus far justify describing and commenting 


on a day-work basis, and until recently no attempt has been 
made to check accurately the output of the individual workman. 
Piece-work has automatically performed this function on roads 
on which it has been introduced, and at the same time has de- 
veloped more adequate and efficient supervision. It was not 
deemed advisable, however, to introduce this system on the 


Date SHEET—TEN-WiteEEL ENGINE—FiFTEEN Days 1n SuHop 





Day Erecting Floor Boiler Work 


Bench Work 


Machine Shop Blacksmith Shop Oxweld Plant 





1—Engine in shop 





2—Engine stripped Flues removed 





3—Parts cleaned and delivered 





5—Cylinders bored 


Valve chambers bored 


Cylinder heads 


Valve rods and stems 
Link wor 
Piston rods 


Valve rods and stems 
Link work 
Piston rods 





Cylinder bushings 


Guides, yoke and blocks 


Crossheads 





Misc. motion work 
Brake rigging 
Spring riggin 
‘lumbling shaft 


Valve bushings 





7—Cylinder bushings applied 
Valve bushings applied 


Throttle Rods Spring rigging 
Dry pipes Engine truck work Engine truck work 
Eccentrics and straps |Crossheads Guides and blocks 


Reverse levers 


Tumbling shaft 
Brake rigging 





8—Valve chamber bored 
Throttle and dry pipe applied 


Mise. motion work 
Mise. brackets 


Guides and blocks Boiler brackets 


Engine truck work 








oo 
pipe an rottle applie 
Shoes and wedges laid on 
Frame braces applied 
Eccentric straps applied 
Center casting applied 


Spring riggin; Reach rod 
Brake Bri “ 
Rocker boxes 
Tumbling shaft boxes 
9—Frames and cylinders lined Tumbling shaft boxes | Steam chests Frame braces Rods 
Guide yoke up Rocker boxes Wheels Frames 
Cab fittings ready Spring rigging Frame braces 
10—Tumbling shaft applied Flues applied Engine truck ready Crossheads 


Guides and block ready 


Motion work 
Driving boxes 





11—Driving boxes fitted 
Frames and cylinders bolted 
Running board bracket up 
Spring rigging up 


Staybolts spplied 


Boiler work completed | Crossheads 


Steam chests ready 


Reverse levers 


Shoes and wedges 
Steam pipes 





12—Boiler tested Brake rigging 


Rods and brasses 





Shoes and wedges applied’ — 
Motion, work a plied cael Ah: 
Pilot beam applied 


Steam chest applied Links Pistons, 
Reverse lever applied 
Lagging applied | 
Engine wheeled 
Steam pipes ready 
13—Front end door and ring applied} Ash pan up Main rods 
Cab and running boards applicd Side rods 
Guides. applied Pistons 





14—Brake cylinders applied 
Air pump applie ' 
Steam and exhaust pipe applied 
and tested 
Valves set 
Pilot applied 
Jacket applied 
Cah fittings seated oF 
Piston appli - . ' 
Grate rigging applied 


Front end netting ap- 
plie 





15—Brake rigging applied. 
Rods app Ned 
Pipe work completed 
Engine trial tripped 
Engine painted 


























Shop Schedule or Date Sheet for a Ten-Wheel Locomotive 


on them at this time. The most important of these steps of 
progress will be considered briefly in the following article: 


WORK CHECKING 


The locomotive and coach repair shops at Springfield—both 
the so-called new shops and the North shops—are administered 





*See Studies in Operation, March 13, 1914, page 501; The Agency Plan, 
March 20, 1914, page 671; Economical Locomotive Performance, May 8, 
1914, page 1018; Development Work, May 22, 1914, page 1125; Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding and Cutting, September 11, 1914, page 467; and Re- 
claiming Material, October 2, 1914, page 595. 





Frisco, although it was felt to be vitally necessary to develop 
some method whereby a careful check might be made of the 
itemized output, and in a constructive manner, so that the fea- 
tures which restricted the output, such as lack of proper knowl- 
edge and training on the part of the individual, unsuitable tools 
and machinery, defective material, poor design of parts, inade- 
quate supervision, and other features of this sort, might be lo- 
cated and remedied in order to bring the efficiency to a maximum, 

Under the old methods a record was kept by a time clerk of 
the time when the men started and left off work in the morn- 
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ing, at noon and at night. The actual account against which 
the time was charged was based largely on the workman’s state- 
ment or upon an approximation by the timekeeper. As a re- 
sult the times charged against different jobs were not of suf- 
ficient accuracy to make it possible to intelligently check against 
abuses or defects such as those above mentioned. 

To overcome this the Frisco has adopted a rather unique and 
unusual scheme. Work checkers have-been provided, each one 
of these looking after from 50 to 100 workmen, depending on 
the class of work and the department in which they are em- 
ployed. There are two of these checkers in the erecting shop at 
the Springfield new shops, three in the machine shop, one in the 
blacksmith shop, two in the boiler shop and one in the tank 
and cab shop. These men constantly observe the progress of the 
work in the department which they serve, but have nothing to 
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do with the distribution of the work. The checker has a. card 
for each workman, similar to the one which is reproduced in 
the illustration, on which he enters in detail the operations which 
are performed, noting the times at which the work was com- 


menced and completed and the engine or shop order to which ~ 


each job is charged. These cards are-5%4 in. by 8 in. in size. In 
the illustration spaces have been left between the different items 
in order to preserve a neat appearance in reducing the size of the 
form; this is not done in actual practice. 

The checkers were selected from among the best of the me- 
chanics in each department, and the training which they receive 
in following up the work will fit them admirably for positions 
as foremen, if such openings occur. It should be understood 
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Among the most important advantages of the time checking 
system as it has been developed thus far, are the following: 
(a) The recording of the detailed progress of the work, thus 
making the work of supervision less burdensome for the shop 
superintendent and general foreman. (b) The detection of waste 
of time and effort at its occurrence, thus enabling the. foreman 
to promptly take the matter in hand, eliminate delays and reduce 


Boiler and Floor Work, No. | 


Engine number 


Date in shop 


Date expected out 


Stripped except 
frames and cylin- 
ders 


Flues removed 


Frames and cylin- 
ders removed 


Smoke box re- 
moved 


Flue sheets re- 
moved 


Door sheet re- 
moved 


Cylinders bored 


Valve chambers 
bored 


Valve bushing in 


Cylinder bush- 
ing in 


Part of a Department Schedule Sheet for Boiler and Erecting 
Shop Work 


the cost of performing the work. (c) Absolute accuracy of the 
charges to the various accounts or to individual locomotives or 
shop orders, thus making possible a correct analysis of ex- 
penditures. (d) Cost data, which permits comparisons to be 
made and weaknesses to be located which may be corrected by 





ROUTING CARD 
Engine No. 


ROUTING CARD 


Engine No. 


ROUTING CARD 


Engine No. 








LINK GANG 


Operation 


REVERSE LEVER GANG 


Operation 





Date 
Comple'd 


Rocker boxes and arms ready T 

Links 
Links 
Walscharet 
Walschart 


Date 
Expected 





shaft and boxes 





Reverse levers ready 
Reverse levers applied 
Reach rod ready 
Reach rod applied 
Throttle lever ready 
Throttle lever applied 












































STEAM PIPE GANG 


Operation Date 


Comple'd 


Date 
Expected 


Date 
Expected 


removed 
removed 
Throttle Box Removed 
Steam 


Steam 


Throttle box 














Routing Cards Used by the Reverse Lever, Link and Steam Pipe Gangs 


that these men check the quality of the work and accuracy of 
workmanship, as well as the time of performing it. They are 
paid practically the same as lead men, which is at a somewhat 
higher rate than the standard for first-class mechanics. In all 
cases, in making suggestions or changes, they work through the 
foremen. 


improving the facilities or methods or by rearranging the force. 

Much has been published in the past concerning the best meth- 
ods of comparing the efficiency of one shop with another, the 
great difficult being to define and decide on a standard unit of 
measurement. The value of the comparisons of a shop or a de- 
partment as a whole on the basis of such units as have been 
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suggested is questionable as far as it concerns the accurate de- 
tection of weaknesses or the relative value of different -prac- 
tices or methods. The most logical way of detecting lost motion 
or effort, and of eliminating it, is to study each operation in de- 
tail and make sure that it is the best and cannot be improved 


upon. The provision of work checkers on the Frisco and the 

way in which their efforts are being utilized is successfully ac- 

complishing this and is very greatly increasing the efficiency of 

the departments and the shop as a whole in a way which must 

appeal to shop officers and foremen as being a most logical one. 
WORK DESPATCHING 


It seems strange that the railroads generally have been so slow 
in systematically planning the progress of the work through the 
shops in order to balance the strength of each of the various de- 
partments and to schedule the work of repairing the cars and 
locomotives in such a way that the entire staff may co-operate 
closely and effectively. The Chicago & North Western was one 
of the first roads to inaugurate such a system. This was many 


ROUTING SYSTEM---CHECK SHEET 
ERECTING SHOP NO. 1 


ENGINE NUMBER 


Engine in Shop Date 
Delav 


Engine Stripped Date Complt’d 


Delay 


Guides Lined 


Boxes and 
alts Date 


Shaft 





Delay 


Check or Delay Sheet Used With the Shop Schedule System 


years ago, and in spite of the fact that it was given wide pub- 
licity and that the whole scheme was most logical, other roads 
took it up very slowly and even today shop scheduling in its best 
form is used in a comparatively few shops. The methods which 
are being used on the Frisco are not essentially different in a 
general way from those introduced on other roads but are ar- 
ranged to meet the special needs of the shops on that system. 
Not only are the dates set for the completion of repairs to 
each locomotive, but the intermediate times in which each of the 
numerous operations must be finished are also designated. The 
general plan of this scheme is indicated on the accompanying 
form, which is known as a date sheet, and outlines the work 
which should be done on the various parts of the locomotive in 
each of the different departments for a ten-wheel engine which 
1s to be overhauled in 15 days, or rather 150 hours, for arrange- 
ments have been made to adjust the schedule for any lengthening 
or shortening of the working hours per day. This particular 
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sheet covers an ordinary overhauling where no special work, such 
as firebox sheets, new cylinders or new frames, is required. Re- 
pairs of this sort necessitate lengthening the schedule by a cer- 
tain number of days, depending on the nature of the special 
work. 

Similar date sheets have been prepared for every class of 
power and for every combination of repairs. As soon as a loco- 


motive arrives at the shop a thorough inspection is made and a 
report is drawn up of the necessary repairs, from which it is pos- 








Boxes of Surplus Tools Which Were Gathered Up and Returned 
to Stock 


sible to determine exactly what schedule should govern. This 
makes it possible to set the dates for the completion of each 
item and routing cards are filled in and issued to each gang or 
department foreman as a guide for handling the work. Sample 
cards, such as used by the reverse lever gang, link gang aru ° 
steam pipe gang, are reproduced in the illustrations. 

For the use of the shop foreman who supervises the work of 
these gangs a special form is made out which applies particu- 
larly to the work of his department rather than to the handling 














Eleven High Speed Tools Which Were Formerly Used With the 
‘ Driving Wheel Lathe 


of the locomotive as a whole, as on the large date sheets. A 
sample sheet of this sort for boiler work and the erecting de- 
partment is reproduced in one of the illustrations. 

The despatching system is handled by a foreman who prac- 
tically becomes an assistant to the general foreman, relieving that 
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officer to a great extent of the detailed supervision of the progress 
of repairs. He makes out the despatching sheets, timing the vari- 
ous operations to correspond with the date sheet for the type of 
engine and class of repairs. It is, of course, necessary for him 
to maintain a master sheet covering all of the engines in the 
shop and arranged in such a way that he can see that the work 
in the various departments is properly balanced, and from such 
reports of the progress of the work as he receives and enters 
on the master sheets he can determine practically at a glance 
whether the schedules are being lived up to. A daily delay re- 
port is prepared each evening showing just what operations are 
behind schedule; provided with this the general foreman can 
go directly to the gang or department which is responsible for 
the delay and see that provision is made to overcome the de- 
ficiency. 

This system, in addition to maintaining a balance between the 
different departments, thus eliminating annoying and costly de- 
lays and securing a maximum output consistent with the force and 
facilities, has the additional not inconsiderable value of insuring 
prompt delivery of completed locomotives at a date determined 
well in advance, and thus enables the mechanical department offi- 
cers to more intelligently handle the problem of the distribution 
of power. The shop schedule system to be a complete success 
must have the hearty support of all of the mechanical depart- 
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Tool Holder and Tools Now Used With Driving Wheel Lathe 


ment officers and particularly of those higher officers having gen- 
eral supervision. If this condition does not obtain and the 
schedule is interfered with in order to give certain locomotives 
preferment, it would greatly hamper its usefulness and disorgan- 
ize the entire shop. ; 


SHOP MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


No one who has ever tried to use a dull axe, saw or chisel, 
and who’ has then taken time to put them in proper condition 
and has marveled at their greater effectiveness, will belittle the 
effort to see that all of the tools and machinery in a. large loco- 
motive or car repair shop are kept in first class condition. Pos- 
sibly a given amount of energy and expense invested in work of 
this kind-has resulted in more striking improvements in-efficiency 
and. output-than- anyother one thing that has been advocated in 
the general. campaign for.improved shop production. within the 
past few years. 
prompt to take advantage of this, although some of them have 
not as yet.fully awakened.to its possibilities. . 


much improved and maintained in better condition. 


Many of the.more. progressive roads have been , 


It, was one of the - 
first things which were done by. the Frisco in its. campaign for. 
improved shop efficiency, and the results thus far. have been start- _ 
ling, in that the maintenance expenses for shop machinery and ° 
tools have been surprisingly decreased, although this equipment is. 
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The problem was approached from several angles. It has in- 
volved the appointment of a supervisor of tools, who has had 
general charge of the work, which in general includes the stand- 
ardization and centralized manufacture of small tools and a sys- 
tematic method of checking them and seeing that a complete and 
adequate supply, but not an over supply, is maintained at all points 
on the system. It includes also the strengthening and speeding 
up of machine tools and the providing of jigs and other apparatus 
for the accurate and rapid handling of the work. It should be 
noted, however, that in this latter respect the Frisco, particularly 
at the Springfield new shops, has not.been in the rear ranks in the 
past. This is.indicated by the shop kinks from that system which 








Tool Holder Now Used 


on Slotter 


Forty-One Tools Formerly Used 
on Slotter 


have been published in the Railway Age Gazette, Mechanical 
Edition, from time to time, and particularly in the collection which 
appeared in July, 1913, submitted by J. C. Breckenfeld, at that 
time assistant machine shop foreman, who was awarded the first 
prize in the shop kink competition in which it was submitted. Mr. 
Breckenfeld is now supervisor of tools. 

One of the first steps in the campaign was to make an abso- 
lutely correct inventory of all the machinery and tools on hand 
at the different shops and engine houses. This resulted in the 
collection of a large amount of obsolete tools, which have either 
been worked over or sold as scrap, and also in the gathering up 








Special Furnace for Making All Lathe, Planer and Similar Tools 
for the System 


of siaighle iialie: which have. been sairned sick into the stock and 
have been reissued as required. . For instance, one of the illus- 
trations shows a number of boxes filled with perfectly good tools, 
but which: were in the nature of surplus stock and were turned 
over to the general store, the.shops from which they were col- 


lected’ ‘being given a credit of $2,005.41. This is only one of a 
number. of similar lots of surplus tools which were gathered up. 
In another case a large number of antiquated air motors were 
collected and disposed of which were using 300 per cent more - 
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than the standard tools. Other tools were gathered which were 
damaged and laid aside, but which at a reasonable expenditure 
were put in first class condition and reissued as new tools. Mean- 
while a stock book has been prepared which shows all small tools 
on hand each month at each point and those which have been 
ordered. A continuous inventory is thus provided which imakes 
it possible for the supervisor of tools quickly and accurately to 
check the requisitions and thus avoid overstocking. 

Not the least important of the improvements has been the selec- 
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Finished Tools Ready for Issuance to Shops 


tion of standard designs for the different tools and the centrdl- 
ization of their manufacture at the main shops. As a typical ex- 
ample, the heavy bulky tools formerly used on the driving wheel 
lathes have been replaced with tool holders and high’ speed steel 
cutters, as shown in the illustrations, .This has not only de- 
creased the cost of these tools, for only the cutters are now of 
high speed steel where formerly the entire tool was of this ma- 
terial, but it has greatly increased their efficiency, because of 
the better design, and has made it possible to more easily maintain 





Locomotive Parts Manufactured at Central Shop 


the tools in proper condition. As another illustration, one of the 
slotters was found to have 41-tools- weighing more than 900 Ib., 
70 per cent of the tools. being. of.high speed steel.and represent- 
ing in all an investment of over. $500: These were replaced: with 
two tool holders similar to those, shown in one of the, photos, 

nda full set of small. tools of. high , speed steel. The total cost 
of these new tool holders and, toals. was less than 20 per. cent of 
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the cost of the old tools and they are more effective than the 
large clumsy ones. 

In keeping a check on the small tools a record is maintained at 
each of the shop tool rooms showing just what tools each man 
has and requiring him to turn in any tools, which he may have 
taken from the tool room, every Saturday night for inspection 
and repairs. If any of the tools are found missing the man is 
notified on Monday morning that if he does not immediately turn 
them in he must get a release. from the general foreman. If a 
tool is broken the workman must turn in a report which must be 
passed upon by his foreman. In this way weak or poorly de- 
signed tools are located and improved and careless handling is 
reduced to a minimum. 

It was found that there were a great variety of makes of tools 
of all kinds scattered over the system. As rapidly as possible it 
is proposed to reduce the number of different types; in the case 
of jacks, for instance, from 12 to four, and to standardize four 
sizes of air hammers and five sizes of air motors. Manufacturing 














Double Planer Head for Machining Shoes and Wedges 


the small tools on a large scale at a central shop reduces their 
cost very greatly since it is possible to furnish special facilities 
and specially trained’ mechanics. The tools shown ready for is- 
suance in one of. the illustrations, for instance, are now made 
at a cost of less than“one-half that. under the old methods. 

In brief, then, the principles which Have been applied and which 
have resulted thus far in an increased efficiency of machine equip- 
ment with a decréased cost of’ maintenance are an intimate con- 
stant supervision of ‘tool purchase, manufacture and distribution ; 
the establishment of standards of design for all’ small tools; the’ 
central manufacture. of these ‘tools in’ quantities to insure bie 
mum cost and adherence to standards; the designing and’ in- 
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stallation of time and labor saving jigs to facilitate shop output, 
and the strengthening and rebuilding of machine tools to increase 
their capacity and their facility for turning out accurate work. 


CENTRALIZED MANUFACTURE OF MATERIAL 


Considerable progress has been made in the standardization 
of certain locomotive parts and the manufacturing of this 
material on a large scale at the central shops. The practice 








Special Device for Holding Shoes and Wedges on Planer 


of furnishing material in the rough to the small shops and 
engine houses is usually an expensive one because of inade- 
quate tool equipment at such places. While the reduction in 
the cost of the finished material when manufactured in quan- 
tity at a central shop is an important advantage, it is not the 
greatest one. Where a supply of finished material is on hand 
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Finished Locomotive Parts on Storehouse Platform Ready for 
Shipment 


ready for immediate application to the locomotives, the time 
for making repairs is very greatly decreased, whether these re- 
pairs are made at the larger shops or in the smaller shops and 
engine houses. Moreover, parts which are continually being 
worn out and broken in service may be replaced with little or 
no loss of time and the condition of the power is thus always 
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maintained at a high point of efficiency. This means fewer 
engine failures, a reduction in running repair costs and an 
increase of mileage between shoppings. This is particularly 
important where the practice is to haul heavy tonnage trains, 
utilizing the full capacity of the locomotives, as has been done 
on the Frisco during the past year. 

At present a considerable number of parts are either wholly 
or partially machined in large lots at Springfield and are 
shipped to the smaller points where the machine operations 
are reduced to a minimum. Many locomotive parts may be 
finished in quantity with special jigs and machinery at a small 
part of the cost which would be required at one of the smaller 
shops where the investment in special tools and machinery is 
not warranted. As an illustration, the centralized manufac- 
ture of shoes and wedges may be mentioned. When these are 
machined at a small shop or engine house in small quantities 
the labor cost runs from 40 to 75 cents apiece. With the spe- 
cial jig and double planer head arrangement at Springfield, 
shown in one of the illustrations, it is possible to machine 
these in lots of 40 at a cost of 10 cents each. The plan is to 
carry this development to a point that finished parts such a fire- 
boxes, back ends and frames will be kept in stock, thus making 
it possible to retufn an engine requiring such repairs to service 
in a very much shorter time than would otherwise be necessary. 


RAILWAY AFFAIRS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


The Swiss correspondent of the Railway Gazette of Lon- 
don has written a letter from Berne under date of Septem- 
ber 21 which indicates that the Swiss railways are hard 
pressed because of the war. The following is an extract from 
the letter: 

“The Swiss Federal Railways are economizing in every 
possible way. International traffic is almost at a standstill, 
and ordinary traffic, not to speak of the tourist traffic, is about 
one-fourth of what it should be normally, while freight traffic 
is suffering, if possible, even more heavily still. As a matter 
of economy, work upon the second Simplon tunnel has been 
stopped. Excavations on the north side ceased on August 4 
and masoning over on August 22, while on the south side the 
work was very considerably reduced on August 3 and most 
of the workmen dismissed. At present only a few men are 
employed to insure the safety of the completed and uncom- 
pleted tunnels. As for the private railways in Switzerland, 
they are quite as seriously affected as the Federal lines, espe- 
cially the tourist railways. There are no less than five moun- 
tain railways in the neighborhood of Lucerne. In August the 
Vitznau-Rigi Railway carried altogether 3,694 passengers, 
as compared with 39,589 in the previous year—a difference 
of 35,895. The Rigi-Kulm line, in the same month carried 
only 2,147 people, as compared with 29,271 in August, 1913— 
a falling off of 27,124. The Pilatus Railway, in the week from 
August 30 to September 5, carried only 65 persons, while 
the total number of travelers since it was opened this season 
only amounted to 21,452, as compared with 39,312 in the 
corresponding period of last year. In August, the principal 
tourist month, it can hardly have carried more than a thou- 
sand passengers, while the receipts up to the end of July 
had decreased by more than $6,000. The Stanserhorn and 
Rigi-Scheidegg Railways ceased running in August. Yet 
Lucerne, even in this month, was by no means without vis- 
itors, but few of them seem to have had the slightest desire 
to make excursions.” 


EncuisH Ramway Witt Transport BetcrAN Rerucees FRer. 
—The directors of the London & North-Western Railway have 
informed the Lord Mayor of Dublin that they are willing to give 
free transport to Belgian refugees and their escorts between 
London and Dublin and London and Greenore. 














The Final Arguments in 


the Rate Advance Case 


Basis for the Petition for the Modification of the Former 
Order; Arguments of Mr. Thorne and Mr. Brandeis 


The final arguments in the rehearing of the rate advance 
case were presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 29 and 30. George Stuart Patterson, chief counsel 
for the railroads, opened the argument as follows: 

MR. PATTERSON’S ARGUMENT 

The carriers do not urge that the commission should grant 
the relief which is asked for as a matter of grace. They do 
not claim that it is the duty of the commission to increase 
rates on the general principle of promoting the prosperity of 
those industries whose prosperity is dependent upon the wel- 
fare of the railroads, regardless of whether or not the pro- 
posed rates are reasonable. The carriers recognize that it 
is the function of the commission to determine what are 
reasonable rates, in view of all the circumstances of the case. 

They do claim, however, that in this case they have shown 
the proposed rates to be just and reasonable in that these 
rates are required to supply a part of that inadequacy of the 
carriers’ present revenue which has been found to exist and 
the existence of which is admittedly contrary to a sound public 
policy. They further urge that the plight of the railroads is 
one of the gravest dangers in the present situation, not only 
by reason of the vital importance to the community that its 
transportation machinery shall at all times be in a state of 
health and efficiency, but also because railroad credit is the 
very backbone of the investment structure, now so gravely 
threatened by the present emergency. 

For this reason they consider that nothing can be done 
more effectively to promote the welfare of the country as a 
whole at this time than to relieve upon the broadest possible 
lines open to the commission trouble that is at the heart of 
the railroad industry. 

The carriers, parties to this proceeding, have filed a peti- 
tion asking the commission for a modification of the order 
made in the so-called five per cent case, so as to permit the 
carriers to make effective the rates specified in the tariffs, 
which were by said order directed to be cancelled, except 
so far as said rates may have been or may be superseded by 
advances filed in accordance with the report of the 
commission. 

The authority of the commission to grant this relief is con- 
tained in Sections 16 and 16-a of the interstate commerce act. 
Section 16 provides: “The commission shall be authorized 
to suspend or modify its orders upon such notice and in such 
manner as it shall deem proper.” 

Section 16-a provides: “In case a rehearing is granted the 
proceedings thereupon shall conform as nearly as may be to 
the proceedings in an original hearing, except as the commis- 
sion may otherwise direct; and if, in its judgment, after such 
rehearing and the consideration of all facts, including those aris- 
ing since the former hearing, it shall appear that the original de- 
cision, order, or requirement is in any respect unjust or un- 
warranted, the commission may reverse, change, or modify the 
Same accordingly.” 

The duty, therefore, is imposed upon the commission of 
considering not merely the facts arising since the former 
hearing, but, in the language of the Statute, “all facts, includ- 
ing those arising since the former hearing.” 

At the time (July 29, 1914) the commission rendered its 
opinion in this case, the commission had before it the financial 
statements of the carriers from the fiscal year 1898 up to and 
including May 30, 1914. 

Since that date two fundamental considerations have 
developed: 

1. The figures for the entire fiscal year 1914, now available, 
showing as they do an extraordinary reduction in the return 
earned on the investment, disclose the existence of a condi- 





tion much worse than had been expected; and 2, The war in 
Europe has confronted the carriers with a problem wholly with- 
out precedent. F 

These facts when taken into consideration with the other 
facts appearing upon this record, justify the belief of the car- 
riers that the order should be modified so as to permit the 
tariffs in question to become effective as requested. 

It will be remembered that the statements filed by the car- 
riers for the 35 systems showed that between 1903 and 1913 
the property investment account had increased $1,980,000,000, 
and during that same period net operating income had in- 
creased $85,316,000, or an amount equal to 4.31 per cent on 
the increased property investment, while between 1910 and 
1913, the property investment had increased $659,862,000, and 
the net operating income had showed an actual decrease of 
$16,311,000. During this same period, the per cent of surplus . 
(after payment of interest and dividends) to total capital 
obligations, decreased from 1.83 per cent in 1903 to 1.54 per 
cent in 1910, and to 1.19 per cent in 1913. 

So, also, taking into consideration the combined figures of the 
three principal systems, the Baltimore & Ohio, the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania, which the commission had treated 
(page 420 of the opinion) as properly typical of the situation, it 
appeared that between 1903 and 1913 the property investment 
has increased $1,100,000,000, and net operating income had in- 
creased $39,745,000, an amount equal to 3.59 per cent on the in- 
creased property investment, while between 1910 and 1913 their 
property investment: had increased 423,000,000, with a decrease 
in net operating income of $8,380,000, and the surplus, or margin 
of safety, which in 1903 had been 2.18 per cent, and 2.03 per cent 
in 1910, had fallen to 1.51 per cent in 1913. It was these facts, 
together with the result of the eleven months of 1914, which led 
the commission to state on page 384 of their report: 

“In view of a tendency towards a diminishing net operating in- 
come as shown by the facts described we are of opinion that the 
net operating income of the railroads in official classification 
territory, taken as a whole, is smaller than is demanded in the 
interest of both the general public and the railroads; and it is 
our duty and our purpose to aid, so far as we legally may, in 
the solution of the problem as to the course that the carriers 
may pursue to meet the situation.” 

The commission said in its report (page 423) after consider- 
ing the returns for the first eleven months of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914: “When the returns for the full year are 
at hand it is not improbable that the ratio of net operating in- 
come to property investment will be found to have been as low 
as 4.35 per cent, or 1.01 per cent less than for the preceding 
year.” The commission did not, of course, at that time have be- 
fore it the figures showing the increase in property investment 
which had been made during that year, and now that those fig- 
ures are available, it appears that the return on property invest- 
ment for that period has fallen to 3.99 per cent, the lowest figure 
in the last 15 years. 

The complete returns for 1914 show for the 35 systems—in 
round figures— 

An increase in total capital obligations of $159,000,000. 

An increase in Property Investment of $249,000,000. 

A decrease in operating revenues of $48,000,000. 

An increase in operating expenses of $22,000,000. 

A decrease in net operating revenue of $70,500,000. 

An increase in taxes of $3,000,000. 

A decrease in net operating income of $76,000,000. 

A decrease in net corporate income of $96,000,000. 

A decrease in dividends paid of $12,000,000, and 
A decrease in surplus over dividends of $84,000,000, the sur- 
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plus of nearly $76,000,000 in 1913 having disappeared and a 
deficit of $8,000,000 being shown in 1914. 

A comparison of the details of the 1914 figures, not only with 
the corresponding figures for 1913, but also with the figures for 
the preceding fourteen years, seems to indicate something 
fundamentally wrong with the railroad industry. 

The figures for the fiscal year 1914 disclose their true sig- 
nificance better when compared on a proper basis with similar 
years in the past than they do when compared solely with 1913. 
Looking over the fifteen years 1900 to 1914 inclusive, it is easy 
to discern several years of comparative prosperity—and by 
prosperity is meant large operating revenues—and several years 
of comparative depression when operating revenues actually 
declined or remained stationary. For example, the years 1903, 
1907, 1910 and 1913, were years of comparative prosperity, and 
the years 1904, 1908, 1911 and 1914 were years of comparative 
depression. For convenience, we may term the years of pros- 
perity “peak years” and the years of depression “valley years.” 
In order to avoid multiplying comparisions, the years 1903 and 
1904 will be taken as a starting point. 

The first series of comparisons that naturally suggest them- 
selves is comparison of “peak” years with “peak” years, and 
we start the series with 1903. We then have figures for the four 
years, 1903, 1907, 1910 and 1913. It is not necessary to con- 
sider anything moré than the items of operating revenue, operat- 
ing expenses, net operating revenue and net operating income, 
for these items will give us sufficient information as to the 
conditions in the transportation industry as a whole, or at least 
of the conditions of the industry as disclosed in the operations 
of the thirty-five systems. 

If we take the first comparison, 1903 with 1907, we find an 
increase in operating revenue from $871,000,000 to $1,141,000,000 
in round figures, or 31 per cent; an increase in operating ex- 
penses from $585,000,000 to $781,000,000 or 33 per cent; an in- 
crease in net operating revenue from $286,000,000 to $360,000,000, 
or 26 per cent; and an increase in net operating income from 
$251,000,000 to $318,000,000 or about 26 per cent. There is noth- 
ing in this comparison to indicate anything unfavorable in the 
industry from the carriers’ point of view. 

Taking the second comparison, namely, 1907 with 1910—I will 
not repeat the figures in dollars, but merely the percentages— 
an increase in operating revenues is shown of 8.5 per cent; an 
increase in operating expenses of 6.6 per cent; an increase 
in net operating revenue of 12.5 per cent, and an increase in net 
operating income of 11 per cent. Here again the conditions so 
far as disclosed by these figures are not unsatisfactory. 

When we come, however, to the third “peak” comparison 
namely, 1910 with 1913, a marked change in conditions is ap- 
parent. Operating revenue increased 15 per cent; operating 
expenses 22 per cent; net operating revenue decreased seven- 
tenths of one per cent, and net operating income decreased 4.6 
per cent. These results are unsatisfactory in a high degree. 
Nothing but the fact that 1913 was a year in which the carriers’ 
business and operating revenues were the highest in their history 
could for a moment disguise the great change for the worse 
that had taken place in the industry, which change chiefly showed 
itself in the increased cost of operation. 

To recapitulate: Up to 1910 so far as “peak” comparisons 
show, the industry was in at least a not unsatisfactory condition 
from the carriers’ point of view. Since that time it has become 
decidedly unsatisfactory. 

Now taking what we may call the “valley” comparisons we 
find a substantially similar showing. Between 1904 and 1908 
operating revenue increased 22 per cent; operating expenses in- 
creased 25 per cent; net operating revenue increased 13.3 per 
cent, and net operating income 13 per cent, a showing on the 
whole not extremely unsatisfactory. 

The second “valley”: comparison, 1908 with 1911, shows operat- 
ing revenue increased 14.6 per cent; operating expenses increased 
14.2 per cent; net operating revenue increased. 15.6 per cent; 
and net operating income increased 12.4 per cent—nothing very 
unsatisfactory here. When we come, however, to the com- 
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parison 1911 with 1914, we find a great change, precisely similar 
to that which we found in the “peak” comparison, 1910 with 1913. 
Operating revenue increased 9.6 per cent; operating expenses 
increased 17.6 per cent; net operating revenues decreased almost 
10 per cent and net operating income decreased over 16 per cent. 
This is a very plain story, indicating something decidedly wrong 
with conditions. 

One other series of comparisons is necessary in order to bring 
out the full significance of the 1914 returns, and that is a com- 
parison of what I may call the “slump” periods, and by that I 
mean the period covered between a peak year and the bottom 
of the depression immediately following. It so happens that in 
the period which we are considering, the valley year was in all 
cases the year following the peak year—that is to say, the valley 
year 1908 immediately succeeded the peak year 1907; the valley 
year 1911 immediately succeeded the peak year 1910, and the val- 
ley year 1914 immediately succeeded the peak year 1913. The 
year 1911 was in one sense of the word not a true valley year, 
in that there was a very slight increase in operating revenues 
as compared with 1910, but it was a true valley year in the 
matter of net results, and for the purpose of this comparison 
may fairly be considered as constituting a “slump” period. 

In 1908 operating revenues decreased 4 per cent, operating ex- 
penses decreased one-half of 1 per cent, and net operating rev- 
enue decreased 11.7 per cent, and net operating income decreased 
13 per cent. Thus, with a decrease of 4 per cent in operating 
revenue, net operating income decreased 13 per cent. 

In 1911 as compared with 1910, operating revenues increased 
1.4 per cent; operating expenses increased 6.6 per cent; net 
operating revenues decreased 9.2 per cent, and net operating in- 
come decreased 12 per cent. It will be noted that in this slump 
period results were materially worse from the carriers’ point of 
view because without any decrease at all in operating revenues 
the loss in net operating income was almost as great as it was 
in 1908 when operating revenues decreased 4 per cent. 

Now when we come to consider 1914 as a slump perior fol- 
lowing the peak of 1913, we find a decrease in operating rev- 
enues of only 3.4 per cent; an increase in operating expenses of 
2.2 per cent; a decrease in net operating revenues of 17.5 per 
cent and a decrease in net operating income of over 22.5 per 
cent. Comparing this period with the 1908 period, we find that 
with a smaller ratio of falling off in operating revenues, the 
falling off in net operating income was proportionately very much 
larger. In other words, 1914 was much the worst of the three. 

We thus have cumulative evidence from all these comparisons 
pointing to the most recent period in the history of these car- 
riers as the worst of any.. The nearer we come to the present 
day the more unfavorable do we find the conditions. Further- 
more, if we consider these results with reference to the mileage 
of track operated, the unfavorable character of the exhibit be- 
comes even more marked. The year 1914 showed the largest 
operating revenues per mile of first main track operated of any 
year in the fifteen that the commission took for its review, with 
the sole exception of 1913. The operating revenue per mile of 
main track in 1914 was $23,466, whereas in 1903, the starting 
point for my present comparisons, it was but $16,243. Yet, when 
we consider net operating income per mile of first main track we 
find that in 1914 this was $4,441, as against $4,690 in 1903. 

In other words the entire growth of these systems in business 
and operating revenues between 1903 and 1914 amounting as it 
did to $7,223 per mile of first main track has vanished in in- 
creased operating. expenses and increased taxes, and $249 per 
mile additional has gone in the same way. 

It must be. remembered in considering these figures that all 
through the entire period under consideration there has been a 
continuous investment of money in these properties. The prop- 
erty investment. in 1903 was in round figures $4,300,000,000. In 
1914 this property ‘investment was $6,500,000,000. The result 
to the carriers is that in a year when their business was within 
3.4 per cent of the highest ever recorded, the return shown on 
their property investment has fallen not only below the ratio 
of any one of the past fifteen years chosen by the commission for 
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its review, but as Mr. Rea pointed out, lower even than in the 
two years, 1898 and 1899, which were expressly excluded by the 
commission from its comparisons because they were not repre- 
sentative years, being years of great depression. 

In order to save time, I shall not treat the figures of the three 
so-called typical systems, the Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen- 
tral and the Pennsylvania, in detail similar to that of the 35 
systems. The results of such comparison would be substan- 
tially the same and lead to the same conclusions. These three 
strong systems disclose a condition of inherent weakness, just 
as does the general group of railroads in official classification 
territory. Comparing, the complete returns for 1914 with those 
for 1913, the 3 systems show an increase in capital obligations of 
$112,800,000, an increase in property investment of $135,200,000, 
a decrease in operating revenue of $31,200,000, an increase in 
operating expense of $4,800,000 (notwithstanding the smaller 
amount of business handled), and a decrease in net operating 
income of $41,476,000. This was the smallest net operating in- 
come shown in ten years. The net corporate income decreased 
$46,690,000, and was the smallest since 1900. These three com- 
panies had a surplus in 1914 (after payment of dividends) of 
only $461,000, or .014 of 1 per cent on total capital obligations of 
$3,200,000,000, and that after an average rate of dividend paid 
of 5.53 per cent, the lowest average rate since 1906. 

With regard to-the returns for July and August, I can only 
say that they show an aggravation of the carriers’ difficulties in 
that the tendency towards progressive diminution of operating 
revenues is evident. The decrease in operating revenues in July 
was 6.7 per cent, and that in August 5.9 per cent. The carriers 
have been compelled to institute economies in operations of a 
kind that are known as forced economies. As Mr. Willard and 
Mr. Rea pointed out, savings of this kind are not true savings 
nor can they be continued for very long. The railroads have 
been driven to them by stress uf necessity, but in so doing they 
are in effect borrowing from the future and sooner or later 
debts now contracted in this way must be paid. 

It is most unfortunate that the carriers should, while in such 
a condition of inherent weakness, be compelled to encounter a 
storm so serious as that which the war has brought upon the 
world. Even had their condition been fully recognizable when 
the commission made its report last July; even had the commis- 
sion recognized that condition and granted them all the relief 
they prayed for, they would still have had before them a hard 
struggle in the future. 

After finding in its opinion the inadequacy of the net operating 
revenues of the carriers, and specifically authorizing certain in- 
creases in central freight association territory, the commission 
made certain suggestions which it expressly designated as tenta- 
tive and subject to further consideration by the commission as 
to the means which the carriers might pursue to secure additional 
net revenue. 

As appears from the record, the carriers have been diligently 
at work investigating these suggested sources of reveriue, the ex- 
tent to which they are available, and the time in which they 
may be secured. Such investigation has embraced subjects such 
as the storage of freight; charges for the reconsignment and 
division of carload freight; expense of bracing shipments of 
lumber or other articles; the privilege of completion of loading 
of livestock; trap or ferry-car service; allowance for weight of 
dunnage; charges for refrigeration; charges for the return of 
containers, and for furnishing dunnage; milling in transit, eleva- 
tion allowances, and many other subjects. 

It should be pointed out that many of these practices, such 
as storage, reconsignment, trap or ferry-car service have been 
in existence for many years, and their curtailment, or the im- 
Position of additional charges will meet the bitter opposition of 
shippers generally, and will doubtless as heretofore indicated 
by the commission be made the subject of separate inquiry by 
the commission. 

In this connection, it will be remembered that following the 
decision of the commission in the industrial railways case, the 
Carriers published tariffs cancelling the allowances to industrial 
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or short lines of railroad. The most important of these cancel- 
lations have been set aside by the public service commissions of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and other states, and the reve- 
nue which was expected to accrue to the carriers from the deci- 
sion in question has not materialized. 

Following the lines as laid down by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in that same case, the carriers have imposed charges 
for spotting cars at plants having what is known as a plant sys- 
tem of railways. These tariffs have been suspended by the 
public service commissions of New York, and certain other 
states, as well as by the Interstate Commerce Commission. So, 
also, the western trunk lines have filed tariffs imposing additional 
charges for the trap or ferry-car service at Chicago, which 
charges have been suspended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as well as by the Public Utility Commission of Illinois. 

A bare recital of these facts is sufficient to indicate that no 
substantial relief to the carriers can be expected in the near 
future from changes in practices on the lines above indicated. 

The question of an increase in passenger fares has also re- 
ceived the earnest attention of the carriers, and an increase has 
been made from 2 to 2% cents per mile in the charge for mileage 
books in trunk line territory, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as well as the New Jersey commission, though complaint 
has been: made, have declined to suspend these tariffs. Other 
passenger readjustments are under consideration, but it should 
be pointed out that there are two-cent fare laws in effect in 
New York on a portion of the New York Central system, and 
in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia and Michi- 
gan. It may also be noted in this connection that nothing has 
been done by congress to remedy the conceded inadequacy of 
railway mail pay revenues, and there does not seem any pos- 
sibility of securing any increased compensation to the railroad 
companies for the transportation of express matter. 

The carriers propose to increase the rates on certain com- 
modities which were particularly referred to by the commission. 
The proposed increases, as it appears from the testimony, are 
in many of these cases more than 5 per cent, and they doubtless 
will also be made the subject of separate investigation and de- 
termination by the commission. 

It therefore appears that there is no possibility of securing 
from these sources, in the near future, the relief which is so 
urgently demanded by the carriers. 

It is therefore submitted that a consideration of all facts in- 
cluding those arising since the former hearing show conclusively 
that the needs of the carriers can only be met practically by the 
remedy of a general advance in freight rates, such as that sug- 
gested by the carriers. ; 

That under these circumstances the commission has the power 
to grant that general advance cannot be questioned, but that 
matter will be more specifically dealt with by counsel who will 
follow. It may be said, however, that the mere physical inability 
of the commission to consider each particular rate involved in a 
general advance in freight rates does not constitute a reason for 
not permitting that advance. 

This proposition is conclusively established by the decisions of 
the commission in the Express Cases 24 I. C. C. 381, the Arling- 
ton Heights Case, 19 I. C. C., 148 and the Inter-Mountain Case— 
the decisions of the commission in the last two cases having 
been affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is also quite clear that the needs of the carriers for addi- 
tional revenue sustain the burden of proof in the case of a gen- 
eral advance in freight rates. That appears to be conceded in 
the opinions of Commissioners Prouty and Lane in the 1910 
cases, and by the express decision of the commission in Railroad 
Commission of Texas vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 20 
I. C. C., 464, where the commission sustained an advance in class 
rates from St. Louis to Texas common points, as well as an ad- 
vance in many of the commodity rates, upon the ground of the 
general financial condition of the carriers and expressly de- 
clined (page 468) to investigate the reasonableness of individual 
rates. 

Neither can it be successfully asserted that in order to justify 
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a general advance in all rates, it is essential to establish that the 
cost of transporting each perticular class of traffic has increased 
proportionately. This must be so for two obvious reasons. 

In the first place, it is practically impossible to segregate each 
class of traffic and determine its cost of transportation. The in- 
ability to do this necessarily prevents any determination of the 
fact as to whether the cost of each class of traffic has increased 
proportionately. Secondly, the commission has repeatedly held 
(West Va. Coal Case, 22 I. C. C., page 623; Connellsville Coke 
Case, 27 I. C. C., page 132; Youngstown Coal Case, 29 I. C. C.,, 
page 436) that the cost of service though a possible factor in 
the determination of a reasonable rate, is not a conclusive factor, 
and, therefore, even if it were possible to determine whether the 
cost of transportation of each class of traffic had increased in 
the same proportion, the mere fact that it had not so increased 
would not be conclusive as against the reasonableness of a gen- 
eral advance in all freight rates. 

These matters however will be dealt with in greater detail by 
other counsel. 

Mr. Commissioner Lane said in the Western Advance Rate 
Case, 21. C. C., D7: 

“We do not say that the carriers may not increase their in- 
come. We trust they may and confidently believe they will. If 
the time does come when through changed conditions it may be 
shown that their fears are realized, or approaching realization, 
and from a survey of the whole field of operations there is evi- 
dence of a movement which makes against the security and last- 
ing value of legitimate investment and an adequate return upon 
the value of these properties, this commission will not hesitate 
to give its sanction to increases which will be reasonable.” 


The following is the full text of the argument by Mr. 
Minnis: 
MR. MINNISS’S ARGUMENT. 


This proceeding has been altered in substantial respects 
sh he previous argument. At that time the commission 
had before it, for approval, tariffs which, exclusive of the 
minimum provision, carried substantially a five per cent in- 
crease in freight rates in official classification territory, except 
rates On anthracite coal moving to the Atlantic ports, which 
are before the commission in another proceeding, and the 
major body of the rates between points in New England, 
which had recently received separate consideration. 

The subsequent progress of the case has drawn into it 
tariffs carrying an advance in passenger rates to substantially 
a uniform basis of 2%4-cents per mile, and other tariffs carry- 
ing very substantial increases in rates on a number of com- 
modities which were previously carried at what the commis- 
sion has denominated “unremunerative rates”; and still other 
tariffs carrying charges for services which the commission has 
denominated “free services.” 

The carriers in central freight association territory have, 
in addition, filed tariffs, which have become effective, carry- 
ing substantially five per cent increases in their freight rates 
in that territory, exclusive of the rates on nine so-called 
. heavy commodities, which comprise a substantial portion of 
the tonnage of that territory. 

The case, as thus developed, embraces substantially all rates 
of the carriers in official classification territory. 

The carriers claim that all the tariffs which have not become 
effective should be approved and put in force, on the ground 
that they are in need of all the revenue the tariffs will produce. 

Now, what is the proper rule or measure for determining 
that claim? 

Obviously the claim ought not to be determined in a hap- 
hazard way. The determination of the appropriate rule or 
measure which should be applied is of the gravest importance, 
viewed from any standpoint. It is not only important to the 
shippers, the consuming public, and those interested in the 
carriers, for the time being, but it will bcome a precedent 
and will be regarded as a declaration of the attitude of the 
government with respect to the financing’ of the. railroads. 
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On the previous argument, attention was called to the 
doctrine often announced by our Supreme. Court, that the 
duty to afford railroad transportation is a function of the 
government and one it owes to its citizens. 

Attention was also called to the traditional policy of the 
government, and the only one compatible with our free in- 
stitutions, which has been, from the early railroad era, to rely 
and depend upon private investors, who owe no duty in the 
premises and invest voluntarily, if at all, to furnish the money 
necessary to construct and develop our railroad transporta- 
tion facilities. And it was observed that the continuation of 
the policy depends upon railroad investments being safe and 
attractive to private investors, because if they be not so in- 
vestors will not furnish the money and the policy will fail 
and the government itself will fail in its duty to its citizens, 

And attention was also called to the statutes enacted by 
Congress in execution of that policy, culminating in the 
statute under which the commission is now proceeding, irom 
which it appears that the policy of the government, in so far 
as it.affects the credit of the carriers, no longer reposes in 
statutes of fixed and definite terms which may be understood 
and relied upon, but manifests itself only in the rulings and 
decisions of this body. 

At a time like this, when many of our people have lost 
their savings invested in railroads and the general investing 
public is apprehensive and more or less suspicious of rail- 
road investments, a clear and explicit definition of the atti- 
tude of the government with respect to railroad credit is not 
only demanded by the public welfare, but by common honesty 
and fair dealings as between the government and its citizens. 
The people are entitled to know the attitude of the govern- 
ment expressed through the commission, and to determine 
for themselves whether they wish further to promote the 
railroad industry of the country by their savings, and this 
applies as well to those who now have investments as to those 
who may have a surplus to invest. 

That attitude cannot be announced in mere words, but if 
expressed it must be expressed in the application of a rule 
or measure to the facts in this case. 

The uniform courtesy shown. by the members of the com- 
mission to every person who has appeared before them in 
this proceeding, and the indulgent and considerate manner 
in which they have received suggestions from all sources, 
howsoever humble, and the spirit of earnest and impartial 
inquiry which has characterized their deliberations through- 
out the trial, assures me that I shall not be regarded as alto- 
gether presumptuous if I venture to express my opinion with 
respect to what that rule or measure should be. 

The rule so often referred to by the commission in pre- 
vious cases, that a reasonable rate is one which will produce 
the legitimate outlays of the carrier and a reasonable return 
on the value of its property, is not appropriate or adequate 
in a case like the one we are considering, because it is in- 
applicable and contrary to the policy of the government to 
finance the railroad enterprise by private capital. 

In the first place, the rule does not measure the rights of 
the carrier. The rule had its origin in a case brought by 
a carrier to enjoin the enforcement of rates on the ground 
that they would confiscate its property in violation of the 
constitutional guarantees which vouchsafe to every man that 
his property shall not be taken without due process of law 
or for public use without compensation. The evidence showed 
that the body of the rates of the carrier did not afford suff- 
cient revenue to defray its legitimate outlays and a reasonable 
return on the value of its property, and the court held that 
the rates. were confiscatory. 

Thus the rule was promulgated as a measure, not of the 
rights of the carrier, but as a measure of the rights guaranteed 
by the constitution. 

Constitutional guarantees do not limit or define the rights 
of persons; they were designed to limit the extreme a8- 
gressions one may be forced to suffer. 
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Thus the constitution, as construed by the rule, guacantees 
that a carrier shall enjoy the right to produce its leyitimate 
outlays and a reasonable return on the value of its property. 
But it may lawfully make more, and, according to the general 
understanding of equity and justice, it ought to be permi‘ted 
to make more. 

The rule, then, is a proper measure of the rights guaranteed 
to the carrier, but not of the rights it may lawfully ez oy. 

In the second place, the constitution does not gux:antee 
that the carrier will make enough money to defray its out- 
lays and pay a reasonable return on its property; so, under 
the rule, investors in railroads may, at the utmost, make a 
reasonable return on their investments. They may not make 
any return on their investments, or if they fail to make a 
return for a period they have no right during a subsequent 
period to recoup their losses, even if they may be able to 
do so. 

I do not believe any one circumstance has been more 
harmful to railroad credit than the necessity which called 
for the application of that rule to protect the constitutional 
guarantees to the carrier, and the significance of the rule 
itself. 

Investors say, why invest our money in an enterprise which 
is forbidden the right to earn more than a return on our in- 
vestments, without any assurance that it will earn any return 
whatever, and if it fails to earn a return during one neriod 
it has not the right to recoup our losses in the event it is 
able to do so, when we can invest our money in enterprises 
whose right to earn money is unlimited? 

The moral sense of right and justice of the investors has 
caused them to revolt, and will continue to cause them to 
revolt, against the suggestions that when they invest their 
money for the use of the public they must take all the chances 
and hazards, with a mere possibility of earning at the most 
a reasonable return on their investments, while the public 
who uses the product of the investment assumes no obliga- 
tion or hazard whatever. 

Obviously, no man of sense will invest his money on the 
theory that he may, in case of necessity, take refuge under 
the constitutional guarantees to prevent the public from de- 
stroying his investment. 

In the third place, the rule is an inflexible rule of law 
which measures an existing situation, and takes no account 
whatever of the future. It, therefore, does not admit of 
“taking time by the forelock” or the exercise of foresight in 
dealing with the needs of the carriers. 

Under it you cannot adjust rates to meet a foreseen change 
in transportation conditions which greatly enhances the cost 
of doing business, but you must wait not only until the fore- 
seen event happens, but, as the rule has been applied, until 
your losses therefrom have continued a sufficient length of 
time to justify the certain belief that the changed conditions 
are permanent—and then the carrier may be allowed a rea- 
sonable return on its property, but nothing to recoup its losses. 

No business can prosper or thrive under such circum- 
stances, but in time must inevitably perish. 

That this is true accords with the universal experience of 
nankind. The word “foresight” and the phrases “take time 
by the forelock” and “an ounce of preventative is werth a 
pound of cure,” are by-words of the people, and were coined 
to express an indispensable element to the success of any 
enterprise or achievement in life, whether great or small. 

Men who make money and have a surplus to invest have 
no time to theorize—they are men of practical judgment and 
their common sense teaches them that they cannot safely 
invest their money in an enterprise which cannot avail itself 
0. foresight in the conduct of its business. 

In the fourth place, the commission is an administrative 
body, created to administer the great railroad properties of 
the country. It differs from.a court in this respect—that, 
whereas a court administers. fixed and rigid rules of law with- 
out flexibility, the exercise of the powers of the commission 
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involves a flexibility limited only by the almost numberless 
exigencies which arise from time to time in the conduct of 
the railroad business. 

A judge applies his knowledge of the law, whereas the com- 
mission must apply: sound business judgment in the ad- 
ministration of great properties. 

The rule, therefore, if otherwise sound, would not be use- 
ful to the commission; in fact, no tight and fast rule of law 
can be of value in performing administrative functions, except 
in an argumentative sense. 

In the fifth place, from the standpoint of the commission, 
there is no. means at this time of ascertaining the value of 
the property of the carriers—an ultimate fact indispensable to 
the application of the rule. 

The rule, therefore, in a case of this kind, not only fails 
to measure the rights of the carriers, but its application would 
be contrary to the policy of the government, in that it would 
destroy the credit of the carriers and, in time, the railroad 
industry. And, as the facts which call for its application can- 
not be found in the record, to attempt to apply the rule would 
result only in confusion, especially at a time like this, when 
the public interests and the property rights in a great in- 
dustry involving the business structure of the country de- 
mand a declaration of a definite policy or rule which will 
leave no doubt with respect to the attitude of the government 
toward railroad credit. 

My study of the question has convinced me that, as the 
government itself is under a-duty to its citizens to afford 
railroad transportation, and as it has adopted the policy of 
discharging that duty by depending and relying on private in- 
vestors to furnish the money for that purpose, it must have en- 
gaged to make railroad investments reasonably attractive 
as the foundation of its policy, because of a breach of that en- 
gagement would destroy the policy, either by depriving the 
people of transportation or necessitating its conduct by the 
government directly. 

And that in a case of this kind, where the carriers complain 
of already depleted revenues and greatly impaired credit, 
and that the financing of the European war, which experts 
say will throw upon the market for some years to come, in 
competition with railroad securities, large government loans, 
naturally preferential in the eyes of investors, the safeguard- 
ing of the present and future credit of the carriers is the over- 
shadowing question. 

When we consider that the credit of the carriers is now 
dependent on their revenues, the true rule would seem to 
be that the commission ought to allow such advances in 
rates as, in the exercise of sound business judgment and 
foresight, the evidence shows reasonably necessary to make 
railroad investments sufficiently attractive to enable the car- 
riers to obtain from private investors the money which they 
must have in order to afford facilities reasonably adequate 
for the transportation demanded of them by the public. 

I do not mean to suggest that the rates should be advanced 
regardless of whether the advanced rates would be reason- 
able. In this proceeding the commission has before it sub- 
stantially the entire body of rates of the carriers, which, pre- 
sumably, sustain a proper relationship to each other in re- 
spect to service and the burden of transportation. This re- 
lationship, as to given rates, cannot be inquired into unless 
the examination covers each and every rate of the entire rate 
structure, because it cannot be said that any one rate bears, in 
relation to service, a greater burden of transportation than 
it should bear, unless a similar ascertainment be made with 
respect to each individual rate of the many millions of rates 
involved—confessedly a task impossible of accomplishment 
in this proceeding. 

The inquiry, under the rule I have suggested, is, whether 
the body of rates of the carriers should be advanced in order 
to continue the policy of the government to conduct and de- 
velop railroad transportation by private capital. And if it 
be found that an advance ought to be made for that purpose, 
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the advanced rates would be reasonable, because reasonable 
rates, in view of the policy of the government could not, in 
the nature of things, be lower than a level of rates required to 
execute that policy. 

If the rates are put in force, the commission has ample 
power, from time to time, to ascertain whether individual rates 
bear, in relation to service, more than their proper share of 
the total burden of transportation. 

The rule, after all, is iounded on necessity, because it is ob- 
vious that unless the rates of the carriers are high enough to 
make their securities attractive, under all the circumstances, the 
carriers will not be able tc obtain the money they must have 
in order to discharge their public duties. 

It will be noted that the rule imposes on the commission 
the duty of not only exercising sound business judgment, but 
likewise reasonable foresight in the interest of the carriers. 

During the progress of the hearing, observations were made 
with respect to the power of the commission to deal thus with 
a situation like the one now before it. 

If, under the legislation of Congress, the commission has 
not the power to exercise the judgment and foresight which 
may be essential to enable the carriers to obtain the capital 
necessary to discharge their public duties, the government has 
disabled itself from executing its policy and discharging its 
duty to our citizens, because, manifestly, the carriers have no 
power to exercise as a finality either judgment or foresight. 

Obviously that construction involves a misapprehension,. be- 
cause prior to the congressional act of 1910 the carriers had 
the power to exercise judgment and foresight and do all things 
needful in the way of increasing rates to protect their credit. 
That act did not expressly deny any power to the carriers, 
but it conferred power on the commission to determine the 
circumstances under which rates may be advanced, and there- 
by inferentially denied to the carriers the power to make 
advanced rates effective. The act, therfore, could not have con- 
ferred on the commission less power than it took from the 
carriers, and as it conceded that it took from the carriers the 
power to determine when their rates ought to be advanced in 
order to sustain their credit, it follows that the power previously 
enjoyed by the carriers must have been vested in the commission. 

The commission, therefore, has as complete power to deal 
with the subject as the carriers had prior to the act of 1910. 

If the rule I have suggested be sound, the question then 
is, whether it is reasonably necessary aud proper to make 
effective the proposed advanced tariffs in order to enable the 
carriers to finance their present needs and their needs in the 
future, which can now be foreseen, and that question must be 
determined oft the evidence in the record. 

In my view, the determination of the question involves sound 
business judgment, based upon the results of the operations of 
the carriers up to the present time, the effect of the European 
war, in so far as it may be relevant, and the fact that the car- 
riers must, within the next year, raise as much as $750,000,000 
in order to meet maturing obligations and keep up their prop- 
erties, and all other circumstances which may have a bearing on 
the case. 

In appears in the record that scandal and dishonesty have 
attended the management of a few carriers, and it has been 
asserted that that circumstance resulted in making private 
investors suspicious of railroad investments. If that be true, 
in determining the case we must take account of that circum- 
stance, as well as any other circumstance which may have im- 
paired the credit of the carriers. 

Manifestly, the nature of the causes which have impaired 
the credit of the carriers is immaterial. If investors have be- 
come suspicious, their suspicions must be overcome if we obtain 
their money which we must have. 

The management of the railroads is precisely where the law 
has placed it, and if any fault may be found on that head, it 
must be with the law, which cannot be corrected by the com- 
mission. 

I shall not examine the evidence in the general case, as that 
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has been or will be fully presented by my associates; but 
wish now to briefly refer to some relevant facts relating to th 
condition of the railroads ir central freight association territory ; 

Maxwell’s exhibit 9 shows a decline in net operating incom: 
of group 1, in 1914 as against 1913, of $41,305,494, or 39 pex 
cent; and that the ratio of net operating income to properiy 
investment in 1914 was 2.79 per cent as compared with 4.65 pex 
cent in 1913. 

That the operating ratio was, in 1913, 74.61 per cent; in 1914, 
80.23 per cent. 

That the net operating income of that group was equivalent 
to 6 per cent on $70,483 per mile of first main track owned 
in 1913, and $42,900 per mile in 1914, as compared with prop- 
erty investment of $90,940 per mile in 1913 and $92,727 per mile 
in 1914. 

Or that the net operating income was equivalent to 6 per cent 
in 1913 on $32,050 per mile of all track operated, and $19,333 
in 1914, 

That the net operating income of group 3, which the com- 
mission held to be typical of railroad conditions in the territory 
in 1913, was $38,700,000, and in 1914, $19,400,000—a decline of 
50 per cent. 

‘hat. the ratio of property investment to net operating in- 
come was, in 1913, 2.61 per cent; in 1914, 1.29 per cent. That the 
operating ratio was in 1913, 79.03 per cent; in 1914, 84.48 per 
cent. 

And that the net operating income was equivalent to 6 per 
cent on $32,800 per mile of first main track owned in 1913, and 
$16,300 in 1914, as compared with property investment of $75,- 
500 per mile in 1913 and $75,700 per mile in 1914. 

Or that the net operating income was equivalent to 6 per 
cent on $20,600 per mile of all track owned in 1913, and $10,183 
in 1914, as compared with property investment of $47,400 per 
mile in 1913 and $47,200 pez mile in 1914. 

Or that the net operating income was equivalent to 6 per 
cent on $18,100 per mile of all track operated in 1913 and $8,900 
in 1914, 

As I have said, group 3 was adjudged by the commission 
typical of the railroad situation in the territory. The IIli- 
nois Central is included in that group, but its business con- 
sists largely of tonnage ccntrolled by the southern and west- 
ern classifications and intrastate rates, and is not, to a great 
extent, affected by the low rates in central freight association 
territory, and for that reason the commission did not require 
it to make answers to the 78 questions. 

If we exclude from group 3 the Illinois Central, the group 
will then contain a mileage of 17,969 miles and, exclusive of 
the Illinois Central the group earned net operating income 
in 1913 of $27,200,000, equivalent to 2.24 per cent on property in- 
vestment, and in 1914, $6,600,000 or 0.55 per cent on property 
investment. The net operating income was equivalent to 6 per 
cent on $30,100 per mile of first main track owned in 1913 and 
$7,200 in 1914, as compared with a property investment of 
$80,700 per mile in 1913 and $80,200 per mile in 1914. 

Or the net operating income was equivalent to 6 per cent on 
$19,100 per mile of all track owned in 1913 and $4,600 in 1914 
as compared with a property investment of $51,200 per mile in 
1913 and $50,400 in 1914. 

Or the net operating income was equivalent. to 6 per cent on 
$16,300 per mile of all track operated in 1913 and $3,900 in 1914. 

The Wabash, which is in the hands of a receiver, and has 
been heretofore regarded as among the more unfortunate roads, 
is as prosperous as the average of the roads included in grow) 3, 
including the Illinois Central, and very far above the average of 
the group if the Illinois Central be excluded. 

The net operating income of the Wabash in 1913 was 
700,000 in 1914, $2,100,000, which amounted in 1913 to 2.0) per 
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and $17,300 in 1914, as compared with $7,200, the average of 
group 3, exclusive of the Illinois Central. 

[he net operating income of the Wabash was equivalent to 
6 per cent on $19,750 per mile of all track owned in 1913, and 
$11,000 in 1914—as compared with $4,600 in 1914, the average 
of group 3 exclusive of the Illinois Central. 

The net operating income of the Wabash was equivalent to 
6 per cent on $15,100 per mile of all track operated in 1913 and 
$8,400 in 1914—as compared with the average of group 3, ex- 
clusive of the Illinois Central, of $3,900 in 1914. 

The ratio of expenses and taxes to gross revenue on the 
Wabash was 80.58 per cent in 1913 and 84.77 per cent in 1914 
or 4.08 per cent less than the average of group 3. 

The great decline in net operating income, in 1914 as against 
1913, of the Central Freight Association lines, was due almost 
wholly to the increased cost of doing business and taxes. 

The figures show that the gross revenues of group 1, 1913 
over 1914, declined 4.4 per cent, and of group 3, 1.9 per cent. 

The evidence shows that group 3 has no unappropriated sur- 
plus, but a deficit amounting to more than $72,000,000. 

These figures show that the tendencies of which the carriers 
complained in 1910 and again throughout the trial of this case, 
have culminated in central freight association territory in dis- 
aster. The same tendencies in the lines in trunk line territory 
are obvious and have been for some time to Mr. Willard, to 
Mr. Rea, and other trained railroad men who are responsible to 
the public and their stockholders and creditors for their proper 
management. 

The cause of that tendency became manifest to them in 1910 
when expenses increased enormously without any increase in 
rates. That is the disease which has almost destroyed the rail- 
roads in central freight association territory, and it is obvious 
to those skilled in railroad management that the same germ 
is at work in the lines in trunk line territory, experienced rail- 
road men recognized the effect of that tendency, just ‘as a 
physician recognizes from early symptoms a deadly disease. 

Is it in the public interest that an advance in rates in trunk 
line territory be postponed until great lines like the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the New York Central shall 
have reached the present condition of the central freight lines? 

While the rates have been and are now lower in central 
freight association territory than in trunk line territory, the 
evidence, I think, shows that the increase in the cost of doing 
business has grown out of proper relationship to the rates in 
trunk line territory. The lower rates in central! freight asso- 
ciation territory co-operated with the high costs to bring the 
disaster on them first, but it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that the same cause will, if not timely arrested, produce in time 
the same condition in trunk line territory. 

The commission held, on the evidence exclusive of the 1914 
figures, that the carriers had not discharged the burden of proof 
with respect to the reasonableness of the rates on brick, tile, 
clay, coal, coke, starch, cement, iron ore, and plaster. 

I submit the 1914 figures for the 17,900 miles in group 3, 
exclusive of the Illinois Central, which produced net operating 
income equivalent to 6 per cent on only $7,200 per mile of first 
main track owned, or $4,600 per mile of all track owned, or 
$3,900 per mile of all track operated, discharges the burden, of 
proof as to those commodities. 

The ratio of operating expenses and taxes to gross revenues 
of those lines in 1914 was 90.96 per cent. The high cost of 
doing business demonstrates, in connection with the other testi- 
mony, that the carriers are, under present rates, transporting the 
above commodities—a substantial part of their tonnage—with- 
out adequate profit, and that the proposed advance on those 
coremodities would not be unreasonable. 

The evidence shows that the increase in the revenues of the 
Wabash from the tariffs carrying the advance of 5 per cent, 
which have just become effective, will, based on the figures of 
1914, produce about $230,000 additional revenue per year, or 
$139 per mile on the lines of the Wabash in central freight 
association territory. 

The evidence further shows that from the other tariffs carry- 
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ing increases which have recently been filed, some of which 
have not become effective, the Wabash it is estimated will re- 
ceive $320,000 per year, making in all about $550,000 per annum 
which the Wabash will likely receive. This estimate includes the 
revenue which may be derived from the proposed increase in 
passenger fares, and amounts to $332 per mile of road in central 
freight association territory. 

Tariffs under consideration which the carriers will file, and 
which it is hoped will become effective, will, in the event they 
become effective, add about $110,000 to the revenues of the 
Wabash, making the total additional revenues now in prospect 
$660,000 per annum, or about $400 per mile of its lines in central 
freight association territory. 

We are not justified in believing that the other lines, or 
any great number of them, will derive as much revenue from 
the above sources per mile of road as the Wabash, because 
the commodities excluded from the advance comprises only 
about 33 per cent of the tonnage of the Wabash, whereas those 
commodities comprise as much as 85 or 90 per cent of some 
lines of heavy tonnage, and it is estimated that they comprise 
more than 50 per cent of the tonnage of the territory—in fact, 
those commodities likely comprise as much as 50 per cent of 
the tonnage of group 3. 

These added earnings, or the bulk of them, will be absorbed 
in expenses which must continue to increase. 

As a rule the companies have no credit, and are, therefore, 
bound to pursue a “hand-to-mouth” policy, which, after all, 
amounts merely to wearing out their properties. 

Obviously their operating expenses will continue to increase 
until their earnings entitle them to credit which will enable 
them to finance the acquisition of new equipment and other 


facilities necessary to operate the properties in a normal way 


and at a reasonable expense. 

As I have said, the lines are, as a rule, without credit, and 
they cannot obtain credit until their earnings show they are 
entitled to it, and their present earnings will be largely ab- 
sorbed in expenses. So an increase in rates is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable them to make a showing which will justify the 
financing of much-needed facilities. 

As pointed out by the commission in its report, adequate 
relief to the lines in that territory can only come by a readjust- 
ment of the body of rates to a level with the rates in other ter- 
ritories, traffic density and other relevant matters being taken 
into account. The evidence shows that such a readjustment is | 
well in hand, but that obstacles will likely delay its accomplish- 
ment for, say, a year. Those lines will, in due time, take up 
with the commisison the subject of the readjustment and earn- 
estly invite its co-operation, which I think is necessary to its 
success. 

But in the meantime the lines in that territory ought, if pos- 
sible, to have relief and at the earliest moment. 

In my judgment the restoration of railroad credit is essential 
to even effective temporary relief, and railroad credit cannot be 
established if it be true, as claimed, that the lines in trunk line 
territory are tending towards the present condition of the lines 
in central freight association territory. The unquestioned credit 
of the lines like the Pennsylvania Railroad is essential to es- 
tablish the credit of the railroads of the country. If the credit 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and lines of that kind suffers, the 
credit of the weaker lines will collapse. 

The remedy, therefore, in my judgment, is to advance all the 
rates which have not already been advanced. That will not en- 
tirely relieve the situation. If the commission does not see fit 
to make effective all the tariffs, then I submit that the least that 
can be done, in view of the condition of the central freight 
association lines, is to authorize advances in the rates on the 
9 excepted commodities and in the rates between points in trunk 
line and central freight association territory. 


THE ARGUMENT OF MR. BRANDEIS AND MR. BROWNELL 


The oral argument of Mr. Brandeis, as special counsel for the 
commission, is not as yet available. and since Mr. Brownell’s 
argument was quite directly the answer to Mr. Brandeis, the two 
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arguments will be published in these columns next week. Below 
is given a brief summary of the main points of Mr. Brandeis’ 
argument and of Mr. Brownell’s answer. 

Mr. Brandeis stated that the commission itself had confined the 
decision in the rehearing to matters which had come up since 
the original hearing and since the decision of the commission 
in the earlier case had been arrived at. He claimed that only 
evidence bearing on matters which had transpired during this 
time should be considered by the commission, that it was en- 
tirely wrong to go back and rehash the case as it was presented 
to the commission originally and on the facts of which the com- 
mission had already decided. 

With this as his premises Mr. Brandeis claimed that the 1914 
figures, which have become available since the closing of the 
original hearing, threw no new light on the case since they sim- 
ply bore out the estimates which had been made in the original 
case. Furthermore, he argued that the two months since the 
close of the fiscal year—July and August—had shown much bet- 
ter returns to the railroads than the corresponding two months 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. He then pointed out that 
the one single and only factor which was new in the case was 
the war. The war affected everybody, he said. This being so, 
the stockholders of the railroads should suffer their ills in the 
same way in which every other investor in the country had to 
suffer, and he argued that it would be wholly wrong for the 
commission to permit the shifting of this burden of the war, 
which was common to everyone, completely off railroad stock- 
holders’ shoulders onto the rest of the general public. 

Furthermore, he argued that the commission would be going 
beyond its legal powers in taking into consideration some of the 
matters brought up by the investment bankers. His point was 
that the commission’s responsibility under the law was to decide 
in regard to the reasonableness of rates and that many of the 
broader general questions which had been injected into the case 
were not matters which were within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission to consider. He pointed out that in his opinion no 
specific showing had been made as to the injustice of the exist- 
ing rates and that if the commission saw fit to grant the advance, 
thereby modifying its previous ruling, it would exceed its legal 
powers and invade the province of Congress, that such invasion 
would amount to a declaration by the commission of govern- 
mental policies, and that it was plainly outside of the province 
of the commission to inaugurate governmental policies, Congress 
alone having that power. 

Mr. Brownell pointed out that the roads were not asking that 
the commission undertake to exercise any powers not conferred 
on them by law, but that all the considerations which were pre- 
sented to the commission were proper for them to take into con- 
sideration in determining the question at issue. He pointed out 
that until the passage of the Hepburn act in 1906 there was no 
express provision in the interstate commerce act for rehearings. 
At that time Congress, anticipating, perhaps, that emergencies 
might arise when the commisison clearly should have the power 
to grant a rehearing on all the facts, including those arising since 
the original hearing, added a new section to the act, 16A, pro- 
viding specifically for a rehearing of the same or any matter 
determined in the original case, and providing further that if the 
commission, in its judgment after such rehearing and a con- 
sideration of all facts, including those arising since the former 
hearing, should find the original decision unjust or unwarranted, 
it might reverse, change or ‘modify the same. 

Mr. Brownell pointed out that for reasons which had been 
testified to by Mr. Conant, Mr. Strauss and others, there was 
grave danger that the financial disturbances which will occur dur- 
ing the process of distribution of government loans necessitated 
by the war to investors will cause a serious further depression in 
American railroad securities. and that in the judgment of com- 
petent witnesses, this apprehended liquidation of United States 
foreign held securities will be substantially retarded or ac- 
celeratéd, according as to whether the railroads are now permit- 
ted to charge such just and reasonable rates as will secure them 
adequate net revenues, 
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Furthermore, Mr. Brownell pointed out that until 1887 Con- 
gress had not assumed control and regulation of -the railroads 
generally, except to constitute them post roads. By the inter- 
state commerce act as amended, Congress has declared a new 
public policy toward the railroads and has adopted and made them 
instrumentalities of the federal government with new duties and 
obligations to which they were not subject, Mr. Brownell thought, 
under the common law or under the laws of the states that 
created them, but which have been newly imposed by Congress. 
By this law the railroads were required to provide and furnish 
on reasonable request all transportation. Mr. Brownell pointed 
out that this provision placed a duty on the railroads and that 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission was given its broad 
powers of regulation, one of the duties which it was clothed with 
was that of seeing that this section of the law was complied with. 
It was, therefore, Mr. Brownell pointed out, perfectly obvious 
that the commission must take a sufficiently broad view of any 
situation involving rates to include a consideration of whether or 
not its action would enable the roads to provide transportation 
or would prevent them from providing transportation, and that 
so far from being illegal or extra-legal for the commission to 
take this broad view, it was very plainly illegal for them to take 
any narrower view than this. 

The following is the full text of Mr. Thorne’s argument op- 
posing the rate advance: 


ARGUMENT BY MR. THORNE. 


Public regulation has been a great benefit to the shippers of 
this country, through the partial removal of discriminations in 
some cases. Indirectly it has been of benefit to the consumers, 
by making competition possible. But regulation has been of 
very little direct benefit to the consumer, so far as freight traffic 
is concerned. The introduction of the tonnage system in making 
up freight trains has retarded the speed of trains. The larger 
cars and larger trains have reduced the costs to the railroads, 
but not to the public. 

This commission has not enabled the consuming public, the 
90 per cent who foot the bills, to share the financial benefits of 
reduced costs on freight traffic, growing out of the marvelous 
inventions and improved methods that have revolutionized the 
railroad industry during the past fifteen years. 

So long as competition lasted there was a constant decline in 
freight charges, as a whole. When competition ceased, that de- 
cline stopped. The average freight revenue per ton mile today 
is where it was 16 years ago. Now, when regulation has finally 
become a reality; now, just as we have given you the power 
and the funds to find the value of these properties, which both 
the courts and this commission have said shall be the basis for 
determining the reasonableness of an entire schedule of rates; 
now, these gentlemen propose to increase the freight tax on the 
American public. Not only are we denied the opportunity of 
sharing in these great benefits brought about by human ingenuity, 
but the tax burden is to be increased. Your net revenues have 
increased as much during these past 16 years, as in all the prior 
years since the steam engine was invented. 

Stock that originally was given away as a bonus, has gradually 
acquired some substantial value under the kindly care and pro- 
tection of a beneficient Uncle Sam. Your rate of dividends on 
all outstanding stock in this district averages almost double 
what it did 16 years ago, and almost treble what it did 25 years 
ago. 

During the past 10 years the average rate of dividends in this 
district has been more than one-half greater than it has been 
during the same period in Great Britain, according to the official 
reports to Parliament. 

These dividends vary slightly from year to year. Not one 
year during the entire 10-year period did the average rate of 
dividends in Great Britain reach as high as 4 per cent; not one 
year during the entire 10 years did the average rate in this 
district fall as low as 4 per cent. 

During the decade immediately prior to 1898, your net revenues 
increased about $100,000,000, while freight charges declined 25 
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Today your net revenues in the United States, as a 
whole, are $400,000,000 greater, annually, uhan they were 16 years 
ago; while freight charges, as a whole, have not declined one 
This is the old, old game of “heads I win, and tails you 


per cent. 


iota. 
lose.” 

But you railroad men are not even satisfied with this. You 
now propose to raise American freight rates to a higher level. 
Not content to leave it on the same level, you propose to increase 
the freight tax. These freight rates have all the essentials of a 
tax, for they are levied on practically everything we eat or wear, 
buy or sell. 

You propose to increase this tax burden on the American pub- 
lic when a world-crisis is pending which it is admitted may af- 
fect the railroads; but it will likewise affect other lines of in- 
dustry and some are prostrated as a result thereof; you propose 
this at a time when a lull, a depression, in business generally pre- 
vails. High rates during a depression and low rates during 
prosperity as has been suggested by one or two of your chief 
witnesses would be directly contrary to the needs and welfare 
of the public. Your stockholders should share the results of 
the general financial situation. Others are doing so. 

You propose to increase this tax burden when the credit of 
American railroads, as a class, is proved by your own witnesses 
to be better than that of companies engaged in any other line of 
business in the United States, either telegraph, telephone, elec- 
tric light, street railway, industrial, public utility, manufacturing, 
or any other class of companies, engaged in any line of business 
in this whole nation. 

You propose to increase this tax burden at a time when the 
railroads have been able to maintain their properties better than 
ever before in their history. Your maintenance allowances last 
year, right here in this district, according to your own exhibit 
in this case, were $9,000,000 greater than ever before. In 1913 
they were not as high as in 1914, but they were $60,000,000 
greater than any other year in your history. 

You propose to increase this tax burden on the basis of a 
property investment which this commission itself has previously 
declared that no accountant or financial writer of any conse- 
quence would accept as any evidence of either original cost or 
present value. 

You railroad men propose to increase this tax burden on 
the basis of a comparison which no recognized accountant in 
the United States would claim is sound, because your own rec- 
ords prove, and one of your chief witnesses conceded, that the 
method of compiling that property investment has changed dur- 
ing the years that are compared. Further, this record proves, 
and your own witnesses concede, that the method of accounting 
for depreciation and maintenance has changed during the years 
compared. 

You propose to increase this tax burden on the basis of a so- 
called property investment which, for about two-thirds of the 
companies, is greater than all their bonds and all their stocks put 
together. 

You propose to increase this tax burden on the basis of a 
Property investment which includes all the water of that notor- 
ious example of high finance—the Erie; on the basis of a prop- 
erty investment which exceeds all the capitalization of twenty 
other great railroads in this territory. 

You propose to increase this tax burden at the end of a decade 
of unparalleled prosperity, at a time when under ordinary cir- 
cumstances you have been able to earn a return above all op- 
erating expenses and interest and taxes, ranging from 7 per 
cent to 9 per cent on all your capital stock, water and all, that 
is held by the public in any of these railroads, the strong and 
the weak, the Erie, Wabash, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
the New Haven, and all the rest put together in one lump. 

if you railroad gentlemen are able to put that over on the 
American people, I shall congratulate you for your consummate 
ability. You will have earned your handsome salaries for all 
the rest of your days on this earth. 

f you gentlemen are able to put that over, that thing which 
will make this epoch famous for all time, the great miracle of 
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the twentieth century will be the transformation of water into 
gold. This will be done by the magic wand of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. No other event in all recorded history 
is comparable to this, since that wedding feast two thousand 
years ago. The alchemists of the middle ages tried to turn 
metal into gold, but they failed. They should have tried water. 

If the fair value of these railroad properties justified an ad- 
vance in freight rates, we could not object; and, as we previously 
stated, even in the absence of a valuation, if they had not been 
able to maintain their properties as in former years, or if their 
credit was ruined, due to inadequate freight rates, so that in 
ordinary times they could not get new money for additions and 
betterments, we could not have a valid objection. But in the 
absence of a valuation, and at a time when they have been able 


. to maintain their properties, as a whole, better than ever before, 


at a time when the credit of American railroads, as a class, and 
of these companies in particular, is admitted by all parties to be 
better than that of all other lines of business in the country, I 
believe a 5 per cent advance in freight rates to be unjustified. 





NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT RAIL- 
WAYS ADVANCE RATES 


The Bureau of Railway News and Statistics has issued the 
following: 

“Increases in freight rates of 10 per cent and in passenger fares 
ranging from 5 to 50 per cent are the means by which the govern- 
ment railways of New South Wales, Australia, have undertaken to 
combat the world-wide advance in costs of railway operation. 
The annual report of these railways presents detailed outlines of 
the advances, and attributes them almost wholly to the expansion 
in wages and costs of materials. This is looked upon as the most 
striking recent instance of the facility with which state-owned 
railway systems have been adopting advances in rates to cope 
with the rapid rise of late years in operating expenses, and is in 
sharp contrast to the experience of the private transportation 
systems of the United States, where in spite of recognition by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of pressing need, eastern 
railways have been refused a 5 per cent advance covering only 
freight rates, and under emergencies caused by the European 
war the roads have had to petition for a reopening of their case 
owing to actual threatening of their credit structures. 

“Increased charges for freight transportation placed in effect 
by the New South Wales government roads are uniformly 10 per 
cent, and the estimated annual increases in freight revenue are 
as follows: 


First and second class freight rates...............005 $350,000 
Cisse A. Band € mileage Sates 6 <i. sesc icc cessiesicces 230,000 
an oa cutawaitn 300,000 

Total added freight revenuc.................005 $880,000 


“Advances have been made in passenger fares despite the fact 
that ‘cheap excursion fares’ already were on a basis of 4 cents 
a mile first class and 2 cents a mile second class, while ‘special 
cheap excursion week-end fares’ were 3% cents a mile first 
class and 134 cents a mile second class, compared with an aver- 
age of only 2 cents a mile received for all passenger traffic by 
United States railways in 1913. 

“The increases range from 5 per cent in the case of through 
fares to 50 per cent in second class excursion fares. With the 
percentages of increase, and the estimated annual additions to 
revenues the advances are as follows: 


SEdsO GC rels. 20 POE COME ina cincadcns ee teases deere acKeeeaes $285,000 
Through fares, Oe Cer ee Le ee eee eee 460,000 
Cheap excursion fares from 4 cents to 5 cents per mile first class 

(25 per cent) and from 2 cents to 3 cents per mile second class 

(50 per cent); special cheap excursion week-end fares from 3% 

cents to 4 cents per mile first class (14 per cent) and from 1% 


cents to 2 cents per mile second class (14 per cent)............. 50,000 
Workmen’s fares increased to basis in effect in 1907.............. 75,000 
Total added passenger revenues. cig cece bes ser cs clecese $870,000 


“Total new yearly revenue from both services is estimated at 
$1,750,000, or more than 5.3 per cent of gross operating revenues 
in 1913. A similar increase in the United States would amount 
to almost $169,000,000.” 


















The Jersey City Passenger Station Improvements. 


Central R. R. of New Jersey Has Built New Ferry 
House and Train Shed and Remodeled Station Building 


A much needed increase in capacity of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey passenger station at Jersey City, N. J., has been 
secured by the construction of a new double deck ferry house 
and slips, a new 20-track Bush type train shed and a new train 
concourse more than double the size of the old one, and a gen- 
eral rearrangement of facilities in the station building. The 
Jersey City station is unusual in being both a through and a 
terminal station, since all trains terminate there, but practically 
all passenger, mail, baggage and express business must be trans- 














The New Jersey Central Ferry House and Slips 


ferred with the least possible delay to and from the ferry boats 
operating across the river to New York City. 


TRAFFIC HANDLED THROUGH THE STATION 


The total number of passengers using this station daily was 
shown by a one day’s count to be between 27,000 and 28,000 in 
each direction, including the passengers for the Philadelphia & 
Reading, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Lehigh Valley, which, 


ela Express Building. 
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in addition to the Central Railroad of New Jersey, use this sta- 
tion as an entrance to New York City. The Lehigh Valley 
traffic was transferred to this station during the course of the 
reconstruction, adding somewhat to the difficulty of handling the 
work without interruption to traffic. 


About 200 trains in each direction use the station daily. The 


Jersey Central operates the Philadelphia & Reading and the 
Baltimore & Ohio trains in the same manner as its own service. 
The Lehigh Valley operates its own trains into the station over 
the Jersey Central tracks for a distance of about 10 miles. This 


Layout of Jersey City Passenger Terminal Showlng Ferry House, Station Building, Train 


service includes about 12 trains each way. On account of the 
large commuting business the density of traffic is much greater 
during the morning and evening rush hours, the total number 
of passengers shown by a recent count during a one hour pe- 
riod in the evening rush being 8,600 outbound and 2,200 in- 
bound. This traffic was handled by 27 outbound and 11 inbound 
trains between 5 and 6 p. m. 

The ferry boat service consists of 129 movements per day each 
way between Jersey City and the foot of Liberty street, and 57 
movements per day each way to Twenty-third street. The Lib- 
erty street boats run on an interval of 7.5 minutes during the 
rush hours and the Twenty-third street boats at 20 minutes inter- 
vals during those periods. While the baggage movement through 
the station is heavy, it is practically all transfer business, com- 
ing from or destined to New York. The amount of mail handled 
has not been very large, but this traffic is being increased by 
changes in the method of handling mails, especially that coming 
in on ocean steamers. 


NATURE OF THE IMPROVEMENTS 


The principal requirement for the efficient handling of passen- 
ger traffic in this station, particularly during the rushes, is the 
provision of an ample number of direct passageways between 
the ferry boats and the train platforms. In the old station all 
of the facilities were on a single level. A boat had to be loaded 
and unloaded over two gangways and a large part of the people 
were forced to use the main waiting room, located in the center 
of the station building, as a passage way between the ferry con- 
course and the train concourse, which seriously interfered with 
the comfort of passengers sitting in the waiting room and with 
the proper conduct of business at the ticket offices. Two pas- 
sageways, one at each end of the building connected the ferry 
and train concourses, but in many cases these formed a less di- 
rect route for passengers than through the waiting room, and 
even when they were direct, they were inadequate for the maxi- 
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Shed and Express Building 





mum crowd. In the present improvement the four wooden slip 
houses and the wooden shed over the ferry concourse have been 
replaced by two-story slip houses of permanent construction and 
a two-level concourse structure. 

As both of the ferry houses on the New York side were 
equipped for two-level operation when they were rebuilt a few 
years ago, and as the boats in this service were already of the 
two-level type, the completion of the new Jersey City ferry house 
made possible the immediate use of four gangways for loading 
and unloading boats, and by alterations in the station building 
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the capacity of the connecting passageways between the ferry 
house and the train concourse has been at least doubled. On 
the lower level, the two-end passageways remain unchanged, but 
by a rearrangement of the space in the station building, the wait- 
ing room has been removed from the central portion, which will 
considerably facilitate the movement of passengers who will use 
that space as a passageway. In addition to these improvements 
on the lower level, two new passageways have been provided, 
one at either extreme end of the building, intended primarily 
for trucking baggage, papers, etc., between the ferry house and 
the train platform. By the removal of this trucking business 
from the other passageways an equivalent increase in capacity 
of those facilities is secured. 

On the upper level three new passageways are provided. Near 
each end of the building a ramp on a grade of 9.5 per cent leads 
down from the upper ferry concourse to the train concourse and 
a broad stairway connects the middle of the upper ferry con- 
course with the corridors leading through the central portion 
of the station building. As passengers using this stairway mingle 
with the passengers coming through the central corridors on the 
lower level, this route can scarcely be considered as adding to 
the capacity of the passageways. It does serve a very useful 
purpose, however, in allowing passengers coming in on the upper 
level to reach the waiting room, restaurants, or other facilities 
in the station building by the most direct route. 

The old train shed covered 12 station tracks, 8 under the main 
shed and 2 under extensions, on each side. In addition to these 
12 covered tracks, there were two short tracks on the south side 
which were not covered. The old shed was 512 ft. long, of 
which one 32 ft. section adjacent to the station building was 
used for a concourse. All of the platforms extended beyond the 
shed, however, the longest being about 925 ft. At the time the 
old shed was built the roof trusses, which were 142 ft. 7 in. long, 
were the longest simple truss spans in service. The new train 


shed will have a maximum length of 817 ft. 6 in. and a width of 





Lower Level Ferry Concourse Showing Ferry{House and Bridge 


390 ft. covering 18 tracks. Eight of the platforms are 800 ft. 
long and the other two 675 ft. The approach to the station will 
also be improved by increasing the number of tracks in the throat 
from five to nine. This work is a part of the extensive yard 
changes, which are also now under way. 

A three-story express building, extending along the north side 
of the new train shed, was built about three years ago. Al- 
though not a part of the station development, this building was 
designed to house some of the offices that had been located in 
the old station, which made possible the rearrangement of fa- 
cilities in the station building. The following figures indicate 
the size of the general development: 

Area of station and ferry house............... 102,000 sq. ft. 





Area-of train Concourse. +. ccwsccseiscccseces 22,650 sq. ft. 
Area of completed train shed 313,000 sq. ft. 
Length of tracks in completed shed............ 2.96 miles. 
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NEW FERRY HOUSE 


The new ferry house comprises four slips with pile fenders, 
five two-story slip houses and a two-story ferry concourse. The 
entire structure is founded on wooden piles with reinforced con- 
crete pedestals, beams and girders supporting a continuous re- 
inforced concrete floor slab and the framework of the slip houses 
and concourse superstructure. The building has a steel frame 
with concrete floors and roof and hollow tile and concrete walls. 
The lower concourse level is paved with creosoted wood blocks 
for the accommodation of a heavy teaming traffic, using the 
ferry boats in addition to the passengers. ‘The teams enter the 
concourse at both ends as a large amount of traffic from the hill 
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Upper Level Ferry Concourse 


section of Jersey City and Newark comes in at the north end 
and all teams to and from the company’s team tracks use the 
south end. 

In order to handle this business properly, the new concourse 
was made wider than the old by moving out the ends of the 
slip houses. On the two floors of the slip houses are located 
the railway mail service, emigrant waiting rooms, the baggage 
room, stationer’s room, storage space for the news company, a 
drug store and barber shop. The lower ferry concourse is 75 ft. 
wide and 348 ft. long, and the upper is 50 ft. wide and 302 ft. 
6 in. long. The upper level is lighted by skylights in the roof, 
and the lower level by two large skylights located between the 
station building and the upper concourse level. The accompany- 
ing illustration of the upper level shows the skylight, roof 
trusses and the tile wainscoting. The illustration of the lower 
level shows the steel framework, the girder and slab floor for the 
upper level, and a portion of one of the slip houses. 

The bridge at the end of each slip is suspended from the ferry 
house structure and is raised and lowered by 20 h. p. a. c. mo- 
tors at a speed of about 7 ft. per minute. A specially designed 
buffer is used to absor bthe shock of landing boats. The pivoted 
end of the bridge has its bearing near the outer end of a spring 
platform, 18 ft. 10 in. long, which transmits the shock through 
heavy coil springs to a buffer platform 23 ft. long, which is sepa- 
rated from the heavy concrete bulkhead by similar springs. The 
spring platform consists of timber piles supporting a timber 
deck, and the buffer platform of timber piles supporting a timber 
framework, which is entirely independent of the deck carrying 
the floor over the platform. 

In order to handle the ferry boats without delay during the 
construction of the new ferry house, a temporary slip was built 
on each side of the old layout with temporary wooden concourses 
connecting with the trainshed concourse. The temporary slip on 
the south side will be maintained indefinitely for emergency use. 
When the two temporary slips were ready for operation the two 
northerly permanent slips were thrown out of service and work 
was started on the foundation for the north half of the ferry 
house and on the construction of the new bridges and racks. 
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The concrete in the foundation was placed from the river side, 
the mixer being located on a fixed platform and the material 
brought to it by scows. As soon as the two northerly permanent 
slips could be put in service again, the erection of steel for the 
ferry house, including the slip houses and the bridge-operating 
machinery, was begun. The same general course was followed 
for the two southerly slips. The floor of the lower ferry con- 
course was built in four parts in order to delay the traffic as 
little as possible. While each pair of permanent slips was out 
of service, the portion of the concourse directly opposite these 
slips and covering one-half its width was rebuilt. The construc- 


A Portion offthe New Train Shed 


tion of the remaining width followed as soon as the first section 
was ready for traffic. 
NEW TRAIN SHED AND CONCOURSE 

While the train shed is similar to others of the Bush type 
which have been built récently, a number of details have been 
improved. The smoke duct is tapered at the top in order to 
give better protection from the weather and at the same time to 
present a bottom opening wide enough to catch most of the 
locomotive gases. The width at the bottom is 3 ft. and the 
minimum width at the top is 1 ft. 9 in. The skylights have been 
made smaller than those used in earlier designs in order to re- 
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The foundation under the train shed rests on piles, this type 
of construction being made necessary by the character of the 
surface material. The entire site of the station and approaches 
was originally a mud flat, partially exposed at low water. The 
road was first built on a timber trestle, which was later filled, 
Solid rock underlies the fill, and in most cases the piles were 
driven to this rock stratum. This made necessary the use of 
piles ranging,in length from 50 ft. at the east end of the shed 
to about 90 ft. near the west end. Spliced piles were used for 
these long lengths, the splices being made by dowel pins, some- 
times adding a wrought-iron collar over the head. Untreated 
piles were used which were cut off below low water level. The 
6-in. reinforced concrete platforms are carried on concrete beams 
and girders over the pile-supported footings. Heavier footings, 
which support the shed columns, are located along the center 
line of each platform at intervals of 27 ft. The floor in each 
of these 27-ft. panels is supported by three longitudinal beams, 
a transverse beam at each column support, and one halfway be- 
tween columns. An expansion joint is provided at every eighth 
bent. The floor slab is reinforced with No. 38 triangular mesh. 
The tracks are laid directly on the fill. 

The roof is supported by cast-iron columns, the transverse 
spans varying from 39 ft. to 43 ft., depending on the width of 
platforms, which vary from 16 ft. along the edges of the shed 
to 20 ft. in the middle. The wider platforms could not be used 
in all cases, as the layout was limited in width by the team 
tracks which adjoin the station on the south. It was thought 
advisable, therefore, to place the wider platforms in the middle 
of the shed, where baggage, express and mail must be trucked 
to the through trains, which use those tracks. The bumping 
posts are of structural steel, on heavy mass concrete, supported 
on piles. The shed is lighted by Tungtsen lamps, with special 
reflectors designed to concentrate all light on the platforms and 
reduce the difficulty which engineers find in running into a 
brightly lighted shed. All wires are carried in conduits, and all 
pipes for water, air and steam are located in a pipe tunnel un- 
der the concourse platform, with leads out to the track plat- 
forms. 

The old high train shed was removed without interruption 
to traffic by the use of a special traveler built up from three 
signal bridges. The details of the method used in dismantling 
the old structure were described in the Railway Age Gazette 
of July 18, 1913. Temporary butterfly sheds were erected on the 
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Details of Spring and Buffer Platforms to Absorb the Shock of Landing Boats 


duce the amount of breakage, which in some cases has proven 
an expensive item of maintenance. The two side lights in each 
span are 4 ft. 7 in. wide, and the ridge light is 5 ft. wide. All 
of these are 24 ft. long. Rolled steel bars, sealed with lead, sup- 
port the %4-in. rough wire-glass. All exposed metal parts, in- 
cluding bolts, nuts, rivets, flashing and ventilating ridge, are of 
Monel metal. All skylights are raised on concrete curbs to keep 
out water and snow. A 3-in. water shed is provided in all gut- 
ters from the center of each panel toward both ends. The drain- 
age is carried down the inside of the columns to drains which 
lead to a 24-in. outfall main. The upper ends of the down- 
spouts are closed by cast-iron strainers. 


old platform, as a protection for the passengers during the dis- 
mantling of the old shed and the early stages of the construction 
work on the new shed. Before taking any of the old station 
tracks out of service two new platforms, serving four additional 
tracks, were built on the permanent location south of the old 
shed and one platform and a half, serving three additional 
tracks, on the north side were completed. A separate inter- 
locking machine, located in the old tower, was used to operate 
these outside tracks. 

The construction of the new shed was carried on consecutive- 
ly from the south toward the north. The general practice was 
to take two or three tracks out of service at a time, drive the 
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piles for the foundation, place the platform, erect the steel for 
the shed structure, place the roof concrete and connect up the 
tracks in the throat before taking any more tracks out of serv- 
There were never less than 15 station tracks in service dur- 
ing the course of the work, and usually 16 were available. To 
handle the special holiday crowds the schedule of work was 
usually arranged to give the operating department 18 tracks on 
these days. 

The construction plant used on the shed and concourse con- 
sisted of two pile drivers, one drop and one steam, two Ransome 
mixers, one of 34-yd. capacity and one 1 yd., both mounted on 
flat cars, and a 10-ton locomotive crane. The foundations and 
the platforms were placed by chuting the concrete direct from 
the mixer. A high tower was impractical for placing the roof, 
and it was finally found best to mount a system of Insley chutes 
and gates on a flat car so that four or five bays of the roof 
could be placed from one location of the mixer. Two tracks 
were required for the concrete plant, one for the mixing car 
and placing car and one for the material. In very few cases 
were more than three tracks required for construction purposes. 
The steel work was all erected by the locomotive crane. 

The old high train shed extended to the wall of the station 
building, one 32-ft. bay adjoining the building being used as a 
concourse. This concourse was 215 ft. 6 in. long, giving it an 
area of about 6,900 sq. ft. The new concourse is structurally 
independent of the shed and station building, occupying the 
space 63 ft. 6 in. wide and 383 ft. long between the train shed 
and the station. Its area is 22,600 sq. ft., an increase as com- 
pared with the old concourse of more than 350 per cent. 

The floor is a reinforced concrete slab, supported by concrete 
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course roof. A total of 116,000 sq. ft. of the multiple unit sky- 
lights, installed by the National Ventilating Co., New York, 
was required for the entire building. The roof on either side 
of the monitor is of concrete slabs. 

The train platforms are separated from the concourse by slid- 








The Train Concourse with Entrances to Train Platforms on Left 


ing gates equipped with Hutchinson indicators and a system 
of light signals for starting trains. This system, which was 
worked out by the company’s engineering department, differs 
in some respects from that used in a number of large stations, 
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Details of Train Shed Foundation and Steel Frame Work 


girders and beams on pile bents. Structural steel columns sup- 
Pcit transverse roof girders connected by two stiffening trusses. 
A central monitor, with skylights of the same type as those in- 


stalled on the train shed, extends for the full length of the con- 


in that the tower operator receives the signals from the ferry- 
master, gateman and conductor, but does not answer except by 
lining up the route and displaying the clear signal at the end of 
the shed. 
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During the construction of the new concourse a temporary 
shed was built on the old platform as a protection for the 
passengers, and numerous temporary runways were built to con- 
nect the passageways with the train platforms that were in 
service in various stages of the construction work. The west 
half of the concourse floor was built first, as this did not inter- 
fere with the old platform. During the construction of the east 
half of the new floor, traffic was handled around the ends of the 
building onto the completed section. The erection of the steel 
work was carried on during the progress of the work on the 
floor, all steel being placed over the heads of the passengers 
without interruption to traffic. A 15-ton crane with a 70-it. 
boom was used for this work, the heaviest piece handled weigh- 
ing about 13 tons. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE STATION BUILDING 


The station building is a steel frame structure, with brick 
walls resting on pile foundations. In order to leave the central 
portion of the building free for passageways between the ferry 
and train concourses, new quarters were found outside of the 
station building for the railway offices which formerly occupied 
the north end of the building, and the main waiting room, 
ladies’ rooms and smoking room were located in this space. 
‘The waiting rooms are finished with terrazo floors, tile wain- 
scoting, plastered walls and ceiling, decorative glass skylights and. 
oak benches and woodwork. The public space or lobby in the 
central part of the building is divided into two passageways by 


A Portion of the Central Lobby in the Station Showing the Ticket 
Office in the Foreground Which Divides the Area 
Into Two Passageways 


the new ticket office, information booth, telephone and telegraph 
booth and parcel checking room, which occupy the center of the 
space. A new tile floor was laid in this room, and it was re- 
decorated and equipped with steam heat. The space occupied 
by the restaurant in the south end of the building was practically 
doubled, and the appearance of the room was much improved. 
It has a tile floor and wainscoting and plastered walls and ceiling. 

A new service building, located north of the station, was also 
a part of this improvement. Electric power, generated at the 
new engine terminal at Communipaw, is transmitted to this serv- 
ice building, where it is transformed to a voltage that can be 
used in the terminal. An installation of 1,500 boiler h. p. fur- 
nishes heat for the station, and the other equipment includes 
an air compressor, a fire pump-and a 100,000-gal. service tank. 
All piping and power, signal, telegraph and telephone wires in 
the terminal district are carried underground. 

This improvement work has been carried on under the direc- 
tion of the engineering department of the C. R. R. of N. J., J. O. 
Osgood, chief engineer. The foundation and racks for the 
ferry house were built by G. B. Spearin, New York; the super- 
structure of the ferry house and the remodeling of the old sta- 
tion were contracted to C. T. Wills, New York, and the train 
shed was built by R. P. & J. H. Staats, New York. The Ameri- 
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can Bridge Co. fabricated the steel for the ferry house and train 
concourse, and the Pennsylvania Steel Co. that for the train 
shed. The old train shed was dismantled by Terry & Tench, 
New York. All work was handled on a force account basis. 
The work was started May, 1912, and is practically completed. 


THE CLAYTON BILL 


The Clayton bill, to supplement the anti-trust laws, which has 
been under discussion in Congress for many months, became a 
law October 15. As adopted it consists of 26 sections; and 
it deals chiefly with “commerce” which word, in the Act, is 
used to mean interstate and foreign commerce, substantially as 
defined in the interstate commerce law. This law deals with 
carriers specifically only in sections 7, 9 and 10. 

Section 7 forbids one corporation to acquire stock of another, 
if such acquisition will restrain commerce or lessen competition; 
but with certain provisos; and one of these provisos is that Sec- 
tion 7 shall not prohibit common carriers from aiding or buying 
branch lines or feeders where competition is not lessened by 
such action. 

Section 9 makes it a felony for an officer of a common carrier 
to wilfully misapply funds; maximum penalty, ten years’ im- 
prisonment and a fine limited only by the discretion of the court. 

Section 10 is designed to forbid collusive contracts for sup- 
plies. This section goes into effect October 16, 1916, and reads 


as follows: 

Section 10. That after two years from the approval of this 
Act no common carrier engaged in commerce shall have any 
dealings in securities, supplies or other articles of commerce, 
or shall make or have any contracts for construction or main- 
tenance of any kind, to the amount of more than $50,000, in the 
aggregate, in any one year, with another corporation, firm, part- 


nership or association when the said common carrier shall have 
upon its board of directors or as its president, manager or as its 
purchasing or selling officer, or agent in the particular trans- 
action, any person who is at the same time a director, manager, 
or purchasing or selling officer of, or who has any substantial 
interest in, such other corporation, firm, partnership or associa- 
tion, unless and except such purchases shall be made from, or 
such dealings shall be with, the bidder whose bid is the most 
favorable to such corhmon carrier, to be ascertained by com- 
petitive bidding under regulations to be prescribed by rule or 
otherwise by the Interstate Commerce Commission. No bid 
shall be received unless the name.and address of the bidder or 
the names and addresses of the officers, directors and general 
managers thereof, if the bidder be a corporation, or of the mem- 
bers, if it be a partnership or firm, be given with the bid. 

Any person who shall, directly or indirectly, do or attempt to 
do anything to prevent anyone from bidding or shall do any act 
to prevent free and fair competition among the bidders or those 
desiring to bid shall be punished as prescribed in this section in 
the case of an officer or director. 

Every such common carrier having any such transactions or 
making any such purchases shall within thirty days after making 
the same file with the Interstate Commerce Commission a full 
and detailed statement of the transaction showing the manner 
of the competitive bidding, who were the bidders, and the names 
and addresses of the directors and officers of the corporations 
and the members of the firm or partnership bidding; and when- 
ever the said commission shall, after investigation or hearing, 
have reason to believe that the law has been violated in and about 
the said purchases or transactions it shall transmit all papers 
and documents and its own views or findings regarding the 
transaction to the attorney general. 

If any common carrier shall violate this section it shall be 
fined not exceeding $25,000; and every such director, agent, man- 
ager or officer thereof who shall have knowingly voted for or di- 
rected the act constituting such violation or who shall have aided 
or abetted in such violation shall be deemed guilty of a mls 
demeanor and shall be fined not exceeding $5,000, or confined in 
jail not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 











Charles Francis Adams’ 


Letter to the President 


The Lesson of New England’s Financially Crippled 
Roads as Applied to the Crisis in Railroad Affairs 


A letter on the railroad situation in the United States 
generally, but practically in New England, has been sent to 
the President by Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Adams for ten years was a member of the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts, and for seven 
years was its chairman. 

The following is his letter: 

South Lincoln, Mass., October 24, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. President: You will excuse my troubling 
you with a somewhat lengthy screed; but the topic I have in 
mind to deal with is important, and, for reasons which will 
at once suggest themselves, I feel something in the nature 
of a “call” to express myself thereon. You need give to 
what I write such amount of consideration only as it may 
seem to you to deserve, either consigning it to the files or 
referring it to the Interstate Commerce Commission. For 
personal reasons, unnecessary to dwell on, I do not care to 
appear in person before that body; and so doing would 
necessarily involve on my part a responsibility for statements 
made, imply perhaps on my part an amount of investigation for 
which I have not time. I see also no compensating advantages, 
public or private, likely to ensue there. I cannot afford to get 
myself involved in either an inquiry or a controversy. 

As I believe you are aware, in earlier life I devoted myself 
for twenty years to matters connected with railroad develop- 
ment and management. I did service, both as public official 
and as the head of a great railroad company. Although this 
experience terminated in 1890, and I have given little or no 
study to what has since taken place in railroad development, 
yet, as a member of the community, I now feel so impressed 
with the extremely critical condition of affairs and the signifi- 
cance, so far as public interests are concerned, of what is 
now going on in my immediate field of observation, that, as 
I have said, I feel moved to submit certain conclusions. 

In doing so, I wish to premise I do not propose to go into 
details, to use exact figures, or to fortify what I have to 
submit by statistics or an attempt at argument. I shall deal 
only with generalities and conclusions, perhaps merely im- 
pressions, and that tersely. 

Forty years ago I had much to do with the origin and 
early development of the Railroad Commission. A pioneer, 
I am free now to say I had little realizing sense of what 
was finally to result from the movement then initiated; nor 
has the course of development altogether commended itself 
to my judgment. In connection with our form of govern- 
ment I still question in many respects its wisdom or its 
practical results. 

However, what now leads to the writing of this letter is 
the conviction I am under that the present situation is not 
fully appreciated, and the elements of danger involved in 
it are far more considerable than is commonly supposed. 
As that problem presents itself to my mind, I see, more- 
cver, no effort, at once intelligent and comprehensive, made 
‘to deal with it. 

Confining myself to the situation as it comes under my 
daily personal observation in eastern Massachusetts—though 
{ am satisfied the conditions prevailing here are general— 
1 am unable to escape the conclusion that so far as our 
transportation machinery is concerned we are rapidly falling 
besindhand, and getting also into a well-nigh inextricable 
snarl. The situation, too, while most portentous—for it is 
basic so far as prosperity is concerned—does not admit of 
sc.ution except through treatment both drastic and com- 
Pre hensive, 





Let me come at once to the point: I am satisfied that 
here within, we will say, fifty miles of Boston, there is an 
immediate call for a capitalized railroad expenditure, fresh 
money outlay, of at least $100,000,000. Nor, comparatively 
speaking, is this outlay excessive; for in New York City 
alone within the last ten years two railroad companies have 
spent, or are now spending, in the neighborhood of $300,- 
000,000. This outlay was, moreover, required; nor is there 
any allegation that it has been wastefully made. Had it 
not been made, it would not now, under existing conditions, 
be possible; fortunately, it has been made, and is secure. 
That we have. 

In eastern New England it is not, therefore, a question of 
dividends or interest on existing investment, or of a restora- 
tion of credit in this respect. It far exceeds those limita- 
tions, for to bring our railroad system up to the proper 
standard, including a renewal and replacement of rolling 
stock, the reconstruction of permanent ways and bridges, 
the separation of grades, and the development of proper 
terminal facilities and connections necessary to modern com- 
petitive conditions would, on a rough estimate, unquestion- 
ably call for the amount of fresh money above named— 
$100,000,000. Moreover, unless that investment is made east- 
ern New England cannot maintain itself industrially. Is the 
fact generally appreciated that the case thus involves not 
merely rehabilitation but a costly development essential to 
continued prosperity? 

Meanwhile, from causes unnecessary to enter upon, the 
corporations owning and managing the railroads in eastern 
Massachusetts cannot remunerate the capital already in- 
vested, much less secure fresh money. They are financially 
crippled. This is a matter of common knowledge. 

Such a state of affairs calis indisputably for prompt rem- 
edial action. The existing position is also from a common 
sense, business point of view impossible of long continuance. 
I have not time to argue the matter or to enter into details. 
1 will mercly state the fact. Here is the largest investment 
and active business management of the country, and those 
managing it control neither outgo nor income. They are 
told what they must do and pay, and have no voice in what 
they are to charge. Such a situation is economically unheard 
of, absurd. It needs only to be stated. It is financially 
impossible of long continuance. 

I next find myself further forced to the conclusion that 
the railroad system generally has outgrown local lines, and 
that it is futile to expect any adequate remedial action 
through state legislation or control, partial or complete. 
The state machinery is, as respects large-scale transporta- 
tion, antiquated. To indulge then even in an expectation 
that the problem can or will be dealt with in any com- 
prehensive and constructive spirit through local legislation 
is, I submit, futile—so futile, indeed, as to be little better 
than puerile. This we may regret and deplore. I certainly 
both regret and deplore it; but the fact rémains. 

Moreover, as recent scandalous disclosures show, the effort 
to flounder along and accomplish results under existing con- 
ditions leads inevitably to indirect action and consequent 
legislative and other corruption—what are known as ‘deals.” 
Glaring instances of this are fresh in public memory. Yet 
they are mere incidents of an outgrown system, inevitable 
as they are morally and politically destructive. They simply 
cannot continue. 

The remedy is obvious, even if accepted reluctantly and 
with apprehension. It must be sought in a system of na- 
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tional incorporation; and, in so far as it is required, in na- 
tional supervision. Every day thoughtful consideration ot 
this grave fact is deferred is just so much time lost, and time 
lost in a condition of affairs rapidly growing worse. The 
difficulty consequent cost of ultimate rehabilitation is 
enhanced. 

I do not propose here to enter into the question of public 
ownership and management, whether state or national. Un- 
der our system of government, personally, in whatever form 
attempted, I do not believe it can result satisfactorily. I am 
certain that under state control and authority it is simply 
out of the question. Its consideration is a delusion, and a 
mischievous one, indicating incapacity and failure to size 


and 


a situation. 

This, however, though it cannot be lost sight of, is remote. 
It involves considerations, financial, political and social, only 
to be dealt with as a result of long debate. What is needed 
immediately is manifest—a restoration of financial standing. 
Unless the existing situation is rapidly to grow worse, and 
that to an extent involving safety as well as prosperity, fresh 
capital on a large scale must be forthcoming. 

If I am correct in all this—and daily observation con- 
firms it-—-the conclusion would seem to be irresistible. The 
delusive idea prevails that the existing railroad manage- 
ments being inefficient and extravagant as well as corrupt, 
only economy and good business judgment are required to 
produce all desirable results. Personally I have no financial 
interest in railroad securities. Watching the course of events 
and legislation, I long since ceased to feel confidence in 
them. While the demands for increased compensation of 
labor and improved facilities have been incessant, and almost 
uniformly complied with, the call for fresh money absolutely 
necessary to the conduct of the business or to meet require- 


ments imposed by government authority has been quite as 


insistent and even more pressing. Meanwhile engineering 
and other constructive changes necessary for the convenience 
and safety of the public have been to a large extent at a 
standstill, and, under existing conditions, cannot receive at- 
tention. ‘The necessary capital is not forthcoming. How 
could it be expected to come forward? The situation is 
unbusinesslike, illogical and absurd, as well as impossible. 

Under these circumstances, personal experience advises me 
that the railroads are called upon to’do business at less than 
remunerative rates; and to such a degree is this the case 
that [ have had frequent occasion to remonstrate with traffic 
managers, both travel and freight, at receiving from them 
service at a price less than cost. That, taken as a whole, 
the railroad business pays, and shows a profit, goes without 
saying. Were it otherwise, it would stop. On the other 
hand, I am clear in my conviction that an inquiry by any 
reasonable, intelligent and judicially minded tribunal would 
develop the fact that the return on traffic received today is, 
as a whole, not sufficient fairly to remunerate the capital 
already invested—far less, in the case of the eastern New 
England system, to pay interest on the hundred million addi- 
tional capital indisputably required for immediate develop- 
ment. 

From this situation, I further admit, there is one possible 
escape only. The community in its own interest, and in 
order that it may not find itself put out of business and in 
physical jeopardy, must submit to pay for the service it 
requires what the service required is reasonably worth. This, 
today, it is not doing. 

It is equally delusive to say that in the past, and the recent 
past, there have been scandals and glaring abuses connected 
with our railroad management. I would like to know of any 
business management on earth, public or private, large or 
small, where instances of abuse and misdoing do not occur 
and could not be unearthed. We all know such is the case: 
nor will it ever cease to be the case. When, however, such 
a condition of affairs as now exists forces itself on the atten- 
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tion there is, I submit, but one way to deal with it. Irre- 
spective of the past or of stories of mismanagement and 
misdoing, whether well or ill-founded, it must be dealt with 
in accordance with actualities. A fresh start must be made, 
and in the present case that start can only be made from 
the basis of proper and adequate remuneration for services 
rendered and construction called for. Otherwise, the result 
is inevitable, and that result spells widespread disaster. 

This letter has already run to a length I had not antici- 
pated. The conclusion, however, as it rests in my mind, 
hardly needs to be set forth. The existing situation, im- 
possible of continuance, involves danger—danger as respects 
both the safety and prosperity of the community. To rem- 
edy it locally calls for the command and output of a large 
amount of fresh capital—a hundred millions. On the present 
basis of remuneration for services rendered that capital cannot 
be obtained. It will not be forthcoming. Rates meanwhile, are 
unreasonably low. We all know it. We all equally know that 
an increase of charges for public service is never popular, much 
less favored politically. Nevertheless, there is, I further and 
finally submit, no escape from it in the present case, and to 
palter with the situation simply implies delay, continued stag- 
nation and ultimate irremediable disaster. 

Whether, therefore, obtained through government action 
or through corporate management, directly or indirectly, 
the service required must be secured, and to be secured must 
be adequately remunerated. It may be, in this matter, the 
community will like to be cheated, or insist on somehow 
deceiving itself, meeting indirectly an outlay much larger 
than that from which it recoils when directly imposed. This, 
however, I submit, will be mere self-delusion; and the one 
party always most dangerous to deceive is one’s self. Yet the 
inclination thereto is politically well-nigh universal and _ irre- 
sistible. 

The conclusion to which I have now found myself forced 
is, therefore, manitest and inescapable. The railroad candle 
has, so to speak, for some time past now been “burned at 
both ends.” Expenses, especially for labor, equipment and 
construction, have increased and are still increasing; rates 
meanwhile have tended steadily to reduction. The calls for 
new development and improvements of a permanent char- 
acter and most costly nature have been and now are im- 
perative, incessant. From such a situation there is but one 
escape—if the community wishes safety and convenience, 
with a system of transportation equal to the demands and 
standard of the times, it must make up its mind to pay 
therefor; nor is the increased remuneration requisite in any 
respect inordinate. For Eastern New England the improved 
service would more than justify the increase of cost. More- 
over, we must have it. 

Excuse the length of this communication, but to deal with 
our entire railroad situation even in a most condensed fashion 
does require space. Believe me, Mr. President, most respect- 
fully yours, CHARLES Francis ADAMS, 

To the President, Woodrow Wilson. 


CHILEAN TRANSANDINE Raitway.—After a long cessation of 
operation, resulting from the severe winter for which there was 
insufficient preparation, the Transandine Railway was again” 
opened on August 20, with the passage of the first mail 
train in some time. The most difficult part of the journey, 
however, still had to be done on muleback for several wee!s 
following and for a while the postal authorities wouid accept 
letters only, newspapers and packets being barred. Unde: 
ordinary circumstances, the Andes route should be in fv!! 
running order early in October, but it is doubtful this yer 
if it be in full running order even now. The Chilian Trans2" 
dine Railway, if such things as this continue in the future 
in the past, will rank as one of the most unfortunate railv 
enterprises ever undertaken in South America. It was 2’ 
one of the most costly and difficult to build. 
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The new car shops of the Chicago & Alton at Bloomington, 
ll., were formally dedicated on October 29. 


In a great fire at North Tonawanda, N. Y., on October 29 
the New York Central and the Erie roads lost many thousands 
of dollars’ worth of freight cars. 


At the annual meeting of the Association of Manufacturers 
of Chilled Car Wheels on October 27, George W. Lyndon, secre- 
tary of the association, was elected president, succeeding T. A. 
Griffin. 

The court at Buffalo has changed from November 1 to De- 
cember 1 the date on which the receiver of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Railway is to discontinue the operation of passenger 
and freight trains. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s California Limited train 
was boarded by train robbers in the yards in Chicago on the 
night of October 31, and several passengers who were sitting 
on the observation platform were robbed of their valuables. 


— 


Postal service has been established on the Grand Trunk Pacific 
through to the Pacific Coast, and Prince Rupert now receives 
mail from the east in two days’ less time than before. Hitherto 
the mails have been carried by steamer from Vancouver. The 
distance from Liverpool to Yokohama by way of the Grand 
Trunk and Prince Rupert is 10,085 miles, said to be 773 miles less 
than the distance by way of New York and San Francisco. 


At the third annual convention of the Investment Bankers’ 


Association, to be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- - 


adelphia, on November 12 and 13, the programme will include 
a committee report on “Railroad Bonds and Equipment Notes,” 
by Samuel L. Fuller of New York, an address on the “Five 
Per Cent Railroad Rate Case,” by Howard S. Graham, presi- 
dent of Graham & Company, Philadelphia, and an address on 
“Railroad Maintenance and Depreciation,’ by William H. 
Coverdale, president William H. Coverdale & Company, Inc., 
New York. 


The Brown News Company, which operates on the Pacific 
and Atlantic systems of the Southern Pacific, and the Van Noy 
Hotel & News Company, operating between Chicago, Kansas 
City and New Orleans, have been consolidated under the name 
of the Van Noy Brown News Company. The headquarters 
will be in Kansas City, but the headquarters for the western 
district, including all of the Southern Pacific trains and stands, 
will be in San Francisco, under the management of J. J. Mob- 
ley. The policy of the new company in purchasing its supplies 
will be, as far as practicable, to patronize local producers and 
to advertise in its wares the communities through which it 
operates. 


A report from Trenton, N. J., says that after long continued 
litigation the railroads of New Jersey, with the exception of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, apparently have withdrawn 
their contention that they are not obliged to honor passes or 
transportation certificates issued by the Secretary of State to 
state officers entitled under the provisions of the New Jersey 
laws to ride free on the railroads. A circular letter has been 
sent to all pass holders, signed by the Pennsylvania, the Lehigh 
Valley, the Erie, the Central of New Jersey, the Philadelphia & 
Reading, the Atlantic City and the New York Central, calling 
attention to the fact that these passes are not good in connection 
with any other form of transportation for interstate trips. 
There is still pending in the First District Court of Jersey City 
a test suit brought by the Pennsylvania against Secretary Colby, 
of the State Civil Service Commission, to collect from him a 
bill of about $70 for -railroad transportation between Trenton 
and Camden. 





Banker for Higher Rates 


John J. Mitchell, president of the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, is quoted in the Chicago Herald, as follows: 
“There is every logical reason why the commission should al- 


General News Department 
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low the railroads the right to advance their freight rates, and 
there are no reasons other than political why the carriers should 
not be allowed the relief in the present emergency. The banks 
of the country came to the relief of a distressed financial situ- 
ation, and it is beyond their power to help the railroads if the 
government of this country will not make it possible for them 
to do so. 

“It should not be a question of whether or not higher rates are 
fair, but the commission should, in point of absolute necessity 
to keep many transportation companies out of the hands of re- 
ceivers, grant temporary relief and adjust the inequitable fea- 
tures afterward. 

“The largest shipping interests in the country are not opposed 
to paying more for transportation of their products. They 
know that the railroads must have more revenue to offset the 
enormous increase in their operating expense, and they know 
that if the carriers do not get this it will be only a question of 
a short time when shippers must suffer the consequence in the 
form of curtailed transportation facilities. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission’s advisers are beating 
tom-toms to attract attention of the public. There is too much 
politics and too little application of scientific principles in han- 
dling these matters, which are widespread and vital in effect.” 





Missouri Full-Crew Law Defeated 


By the referendum in Missouri at the election last Tuesday 
the “full-crew” law of that state was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. 





Western Economic Society 


The Western Economic Society will hold a conference on 
American railway problems at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
November 13 and 14. 

The program includes the following papers, with a general 
discussion: Friday morning: “Valuation of Railway Property 
for Purposes of Rate Regulation,” by Pierce Butler, valuation 
counsel western railways; “The Investor’s Interests in Valua- 
tion,” by Prof. W. Z. Ripley, Harvard University; “Valuation of 
Railway Property for Purposes of Taxation,” by Prof. T. S. 
Adams, Wisconsin state tax commission. Friday afternoon: 
“Shall Improvements Made from Earnings Be Capitalized or In- 
cluded in Valuation,’ by A. W. Bullard, E. H. Rollins & Sons; 
“Cost of Service and Rate Making,” by Halford Erickson, Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission. Saturday morning: “The Eco- 
nomic Significance of Interlocking Directors in Railway Fi- 
nance,” by Prof. F. H. Dixon of Dartmouth College; “Railway 
Accidents and the Safety First Program,’ by R. C. Richards, 
chairman central safety committee, Chicago & North Western; 
“Freight Car Surpluses and Shortages,” by Arthur Hale, general 
agent, American Railway Association. 

At the banquet on Friday evening at the Hotel Sherman, E. P. 
Ripley, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, will speak 
on “The Railways’ Need for an Increase in Freight Rates”; Prof. 
John H. Gray, of the University of Minnesota, on “The Public’s 
View of the Railways’ Need for an Increase in Rates,” and Sam- 
uel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age Gazette, on “Efficiency 
of Railway Operation in Relation to an Increase in Freight 
Rates.” ; 

Tickets for the banquets may be obtained by application to the 
secretary, H. G. Moulton, Fifty-eighth street and Ellis avenue, 
Chicago. 





L. G. McPherson Retires from Bureau of Railway Economics 


On November 1 Logan G. McPherson retired as director of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, at Washington, D. C. His 
retirement followed the adoption of resolutions by the general 
executive committee of the bureau to the effect, “That the pur- 
poses and aims which the subscribers had in view in establishing 
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and. maintaining the bureau have been largely accomplished, as 
is evidenced by the well deserved reputation which it enjoys 
aS a repository of information and statistical data available for 
the study of general railroad questions,” and that, “It is deemed 
inexpedient, under prevailing conditions and in~view of the 
state of development which the bureau has attained, to further 
continue its present extensive organization.” The committee, in 
deciding on this action, adopted a resolution directing, “that in 
notifying the director of this action the chairman be requested 
to express to him the appreciation of the committee of the serv- 
ices he has performed in inaugurating the bureau and developing 
it to its present recognized standard.” 

On October 31 the employees of the bureau at Washington 
joined in sending to Mr. McPherson a handsomely bound set of 
all the publications which had been issued by the organization 
under his directorship. This present was accompanied by a 
letter signed by all the donors in which they said: “We cannot 
permit the delightful relations of these last few years to cease 
without an expression of the genuine pleasure we have had from 
our association with you and the deep regret we feel at the 
severance of these ties. You have insisted upon and exemplified 
the highest standards of loyal service. You have administered 
wisely and justly. You have been ever courteous, unselfish and 
thoughtful for us all. We deeply appreciate it and we thank you 
sincerely.” 

Mr. McPherson was the originator of the plan for the estab- 
lishment of the bureau, and to him is due the chief credit 
for the high plane on which its work has been done. He will 
move to New York and devote some time to work in the field 
of general economics which he began long ago and which his 
labors in recent years have interfered with his completing. 


Circulars on Land Valuation and Abandoned Property 


Two circulars have just been issued by the Presidents’ Con- 
ference Committee, one referring to the land features of the 
federal valuation work now under way and the other to a valu- 
ation order of the Interstate Commerce Commission covering 
the scheduling of abandoned property. The committee recog- 
nizes the magnitude of the task of valuing the land owned by 
the railways: and also the d:fficulty of determining various items 
entering into this value. In the absence of well recognized 
methods of determining land value the committee suggests a 
plan by which it is believed the experiences of the roads can 
be made of value to the commission in dealing with this sub- 
ject. The plan suggested is based on the interpretation of the third 
section of the act authorizing the valuation, that a division of 
present value into two items is required, one of which will be 
the land and the other the damages and expense of acquisition. 

A blank form has been prepared by the committee for sched- 
uling the data to be used in making this separation. This form 
shows the record of the deed and the grantor for each piece 
of property, the purchase price, the naked land value ascer- 
tained by two methods and the difference between the purchase 
price and each of these methods. Attenfion is called to the fact 
that the purchase price should include not only money paid by 
the carrier, but the money value of all work done or expense in- 
curred as a part of the consideration. Four methods are sug- 
gested to be used in determining the naked value of the land, 
namely: the assessment method, the opinion method, the sales 
method, and the enhancement method. A separate form is 
provided for recording the data necessary to secure the value 
by the assessment method and another. form for scheduling 
vouchers covering expense of acquiring property. It is not ex- 
pected that the data so collected will produce a single or uni- 
form rate of excess of actual value over naked value, but rather 
a large number of such excesses from which the commission can 
select that which it deems best adapted to each particular case. 

The other circular contains ten suggestions to the carriers in- 
tended to assist them in complying with the requirements of the 
commission’s valuation order No. 2, which requires each carrier 
to file with the commission before February 1, 1915, complete 
schedules of all property abandoned with the original cost of 
such property to the date of abandonment. This order was is- 
sued after it had been found by the government parties that in 
many cases little or no evidence remained upon the ground of 
the former existence of abandoned lines and structures and was 
intended to secure aid from the carriers for the government 
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parties in ascertaining the facts; also to furnish the carriers: op- 


portunity to present all the claims they desire to make on ac- 
count of abandoned property. The suggestions contained in the 
circular include the following: Property gradually consumed in 
the business of the carrier and replaced in ordinary maintenance 
should not be included as abandoned property. Property not 
now in use but intended to be used in the future should not be 
included. The carriers may and in most cases probably should 
claim that the actual cost of abandoned property to date of 
abandonment should be included in the original cost to date 
which the commission is to ascertain in the report, and if aban- 
doned property would be recreated in a reproduction of the 
property, the estimated present cost of the same should be in- 
cluded in the cost of reproduction new. Abandoned property 
includes all fixed physical property, whether or not physical evi- 
dence of the existence of such property now remains. The esti- 
mated present cost of temporary tracks used until the comple- 
tion of a tunnel, and other structures built in aid of construction 
of a line or to hasten its completion, even though permanently 
abandoned, should be included in the cost of reproduction new 
and the actual cost thereof should be included in the origina! cost. 
Loss resulting from the abandonment of property should be in- 
cluded in the schedule, this loss being the difference between the 
original cost and the ‘salvage, if any. 


Opening of the Kansas City Union Station 


The new Union station of the Kansas City Terminal Railway, 
Kansas City, Mo., which was fully described in last week’s issue 
of the Railway Age Gazette, was formally dedicated last week 
with a two days’ celebration, held under the auspices of the 
Kansas City Commercial Club. The mayor declared a half- 
holiday on Friday. The formal dedication of the station was 
held on Friday afternoon and the station was actually opened 
to traffic at 12:01 a. m., Sunday, November 1. The program on 
Friday began with a manufacturers’ parade in the morning, con- 
sisting of 140 floats, 16 bands and motor cars carrying officers 
of the Commercial Club. The parade was nearly two miles long. 
In the afternoon was held a civic parade, including members of 
the principal commercial organizations of the city and repre- 
sentatives of the railways. Following this parade the opening 
was held at the station, when President H. H. Adams of the 
Kansas City Terminal Railway Company, formally presented the 
station to Kansas City. Mayor Jost responded with a speech of 
acceptance. In the evening a dinner was given by the Commer- 
cial Club to the officers of the railways at the Hotel Baltimore, 
and later in the evening a display of fireworks and a final il- 
lumination of the old station was given from the hill opposite the 
new Union Station. The Saturday program included a golf 
tournament for the visiting railway men, followed by a luncheon 
and a motor ride about the city. : 

It was estimated by the newspapers that the largest crowd 
ever assembled at Kansas City attended the opening of the 
new station. The dinner of the Commercial Club was attended 
by the presidents and other executive officers of the 12 roads 
which are partners in the new station, and by nearly 100 other 
prominent railway officers, and the principal city officers and 
business men of the city, including two former mayors of the 
city. Among the speakers were Hale Holden, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; B. F. Bush, president of the 
Missouri Pacific; B. L. Winchell, director of traffic of the Union 
Pacific; E. B. Pryor, receiver of the Wabash, and Gardiner 
Lathrop, general solicitor of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Most of the speakers lauded the railroads for their enterprise 
in building such a magnificent station, adequate to the demands 
of a city several times the size of Kansas City; and many speak- 
ers spoke of the justice of co-operating with the railroads in 
the future. 


Central Railway Club 


At the regular meeting of the Central Railway Club on 
November 13, a paper will be presented by Milton L. Sims, manu- 
facturing expert of the Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, entitled “Painting of Steel Car and Locomotive Equip- 


ment.” It has also been arranged that. on. the afternoon of the 
same day the members of the club will visit the plant of the 
Hewitt Rubber Manufacturing Company, Buffalo,-N. Y. 
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American Railway Association 


The fall meeting of the American Railway Association will be 
held at The Blackstone, Chicago, on Wednesday, November 18. 
Reports will be presented by the committees on Transportation; 
on Maintenance; on Automatic Train Stops; on Relations be- 
tween Railroads; on the Safe Transportation of Explosives, and 
on Electrical Working. 


Railway Business Association 


The Railway Business Association will hold its sixth annual 
meeting and dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
December 10. The program of speakers, it is announced, will 
be given out later. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 


Arr Brake AssociaTion.—F, M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass, 
convention, May 4-7, 1915, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFfFicEeRS.—A. G. Thomason, Demur- 


Next 


rage Commissioner, Boston, Mass. Annual convention, April, 1915, 
Richmond, Va. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DinING Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. C. Board- 


man, D. L. & W., Hoboken, N. J. Next meeting, October, 1915. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
East St. Louis, Ill. Annual meeting, May 21-24, 1915, Richmond, Va. 
———- ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET "AGENTS. =i, C. 
Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next meeting, May 20-21, 
1915, San Francisco, Cal. 
AMERICAN E.Lectric Raitway AssociaTion.—E. B. Buritt, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. Annual convention, October, 1915, Atlantic City, N. J. 
AMERICAN ELectric RarLway MANUFACTURERS’ AssocIaATION.—H. C. McCon- 
naughy, 165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with American Electric 
Railway Association. 

AMERICAN RaiLway AssociaTion.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 
Semi-annual meeting, November 18, The Blackstone, Chicago. 
Aeeee 5 RAILWay BRIDGE AND BuILpING. Assocration.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
, Chicago. Next convention, October, 1915. 

AMERICAN bg A ENGINEERING Association.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 

igan Ave., icago. Next convention, March 16-18, 1915, Chicago. 
American RarLway Master Mecuanics’ AssocraTion.— J. W. Taylor, 1112 
ong Bldg., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 9-11, 1915, Atlantic 


City, N. 

AMERICAN Rarttway Sarety AssociaTion.—L. F. Shedd, C. R. I. & PB, 
Chicago. Next meeting, November 10, Chicago. 

Amertcan RatLway Toot ForeMEN’s AssocraTion.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. Annual meeting, July, ee 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—Prof. 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society oF CiviL ENGINEERS.—Chas. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Wednesday in month, ex- 
cept June, July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERING ContTractors.—J. E: Wenlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York. yi «ae! meetings, 2d Thursday in month, at 
2 P. M., 11 Broadway, New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Annual meeting, December 1-4, 1914, New 


York. 
Woop Preservers’ AssociaTION.—F. J. Angier, B. & O 


AMERICAN -, Mt. 
Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next convention, January 19-21, 1915, 
R. Wood- 


icago. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—E. 
son, 1300 Pennsylvania Ave., N..W., Washington, D. C. Annual 
convention, April 28, 1915, Atlanta, Ga. 

ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS.—George W. 
Lyndon, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 
Association oF RatLway CLAIM AGENTS. —C. W. Egan, B. & O., Baltimore, 

Annual meeting, third week in May, 1915, Galveston, Tex. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Annual meeting, 
October, 1915. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, Soo 
Line, 112 West Adams St., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 22-25, 
1915, Rochester, N. Y 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car Accountinc Orricers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, December 8-9, 
Richmond, Va. 

Brince AND Burtptnc Suppty Men’s Assocration.—L. D. Mitchell, Detroit 
Graphite Co., Chicago, Ill. Meetings with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

Canaptan RarLway Crus. oa Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday = 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotei, Montreal, 

Canapian Society oF Crvit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 on 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, Ist Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForeMEN’s AssociaTION OF CHICAGO. —Aaron Kline, 841 Lawler Ave., 

hicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except July and 
August, Lytton Bldg., Chicago. 

Centra RAILWAY CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual meetings, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ENGINEERS’ Soctety oF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh. 

Freight CLarm AssocraTIon.—Warren P. Taylor, R. F. & P., Richmond, 
Va. Annual meeting, June 16, 1915, Chicago. 

Hunter, 321 


E. Marburg, University 


GrNERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.—A, 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wedncuien pre- 
coding 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

icago. 
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INTERNATIONAL Raitway ConGress.—Executive Committee, 11, Rue de Louw- 
~ Brussels, Belgium, Next convention, June 23 to July 6, 1915, 

erlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway Fuet Assocration.—C. G. Hall, C. & E. I., 922 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Annual meeting, May 17-20, 1915, ” Chi- 
cago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Tall, 829 
W. Broadway, Winona, Minn. Next convéntion, July 1417, 1915, 
Sherman House, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLAcKsMiTHS’ AssocraTIoN.—A. 1. Wood- 
worth, C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Annual meeting, August 17, 1915, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way AND MASTER PaInTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 

I. Goodwin, C. R. I. & P., Eldon, Mo. 

Next convention, November 17-19, 1914, Detroit, Mich. 

anne” Borer Maxers’ ASSOCIATION. ~ Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 

New York. Annual convention, May 26 to 28, 1915, Chicago, IIl. 

Master Car AND LocoMoTIVE PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next conven- 
tion, September 14-17, 1915, Detroit, Mich. 





Master Car Buitpers’ AssocratTion.—-J. W. Taylor, 1112 Eateen Bldg., 
Chicago. Annual meeting, June 14-16, 1915, Atlantic City, N. J. 
NatTionaL RaiLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION. —Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. 


Dearborn St., Chicago. Next convention, March 15-19, 1915, Chicago. 

New Encianp RaiLroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 

ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 

uly, August and September, Boston. 

oRK RaiLroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

Regular meetings, 3d Friday 3 in month, except June, July *and August, 

29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NraGaGA FRONTIER Car MeEn’s AssociaTion.—E. Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings monthly. 

Peor1a ASSOCIATION OF RAILRoap OrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in month, Jefferson: 
Hotel, Peoria. 

eemen Cusp or Kansas City.—C, Manlove, 1008 Walnut St.. 

Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 
einen "Wsieeee TINNERS, COPPERSMITHS AND PIPEFITTERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
a Thompson, . && I., Danville, Ill. Annual meeting, May, 

Raitway Business AssocraTion.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
York. Annual meeting, December 10, 1914, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 

Raitway Cius oF PiirspurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 

Raitway ELEctricAL Supply MANUFACTURERS’ AssociaTIon.—J. Scribner, 
1021 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection AssociaTion.—C. B. Edwards, Fire Ins. Agt., 
Mobile & Ohio, Mobile, Ala. Next meeting, October, 1915. 

Raitway Si1cnaL AssocraTion:—C. C. Rosenberg, Times Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Annual meeting, September 21-24, 1915, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. P. Murphy, L. S$. Box C, 
—— Ohio. Annual meeting, May 17-19, 1915, Hotel Sherman, 

icago 

Raitway Suppty Manuracturers’ AssociatTion.—J. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with Master Car Builders and’ 
Master Mechanics’ Associations. . 

RaILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssociaTIon.—G. A. Nelson,. 
50 Church St., New York. Meetings with Association of Railway: 
Telegraph Superintendents. 

RicHMoND RaiLtroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 

C. Ryan, C. & 


August. 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssSOocIATION.—L. 
N Annual meeting, Septetmber, 1915. 
Union Station, St. Louis, 


A , Sterling, Ill. 
St. Lours Rartway Cius.—B. W._ Frauenthal, 

Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 
Utah Bldg., 


Satt LAKE TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—R. E. Rowland, Hotel 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, Ist Saturday of each month, 


Salt Lake City. 
S1cnaL APPLIANCE AssocIATION.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 


NEw 


Kansas 


ork. Meeting with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 
Society oF RarLway FinancraL Orricers.—Carl Nyquist, C. R. IL. & P., 
a Salle St. Sta., Chicago. Annual meeting, September, 1915. 


SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFicers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 


. Ry., Atlanta, Ga. Next regular meeting, January 21, 1915, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
SoUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Raitway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 


Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 


ToLtepo TRANSPORTATION Cius.—Harry_S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, lst Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 
TRACK on AssocraTion.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 


Meetings with Roadmaster’s and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ca 

TraFFic CLtus oF Cu1caco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF PittspurGH.—D. L. Wells, Erie R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meetings bimonthly, Pittsburgh. Annual meeting, 2d "Monday in June. 

TrarFic Crus or St. Louis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. 

Train DespatcHers’ AssocraATION OF AMERICA.—J. F: Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Annual meeting June 15, 1915, Minneapolis, Minn. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Suverintendent’s office, 
L. S. & M. S., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 
Detroit. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocraTion.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, Y. Annual meeting, September, 1915, Chicago. 
WESTERN CANADA RAILWay Crus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, except June, July and 

August, Winnipeg. 

WeEsTERN Raitway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, 
Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday 
August, Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 

Chicago. Regular meetings, lst Monday in month, except January, 

July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 

August, generally on other Monday evenings. 


1112 Karpen Bldg., 


Chicago. 
in month, 


except June, July and 


1735 Monadnock Biock, 
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NovEMBER 6, 1914 


Traffic News 
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The New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk has applied to the 
State Corporation Commission of Virginia for authority to in- 

The Official Classification in its latest supplement has followed 
the example set recently by the western roads in eliminating the 
allowance of 500 lb. for dunnage on shipments in closed cars. 


crease passenger fares on its line in that state. 





Agricultural exhibit cars of the New York Central Lines began 


a six weeks’ trip through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois on Novem- 
ber 2, for the purpose of advertising opportunities along the 


New York Central Lines in New York. After the trip the entire 


exhibit will be taken to the Panama exposition. 
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The New York, New Haven & Hartford has filed new freight 
tariffs to go into effect December 1, making general increases, 


though there are some reductions. 


A sample change is that in 
the rates from Providence to Boston, 44 miles, which at present 


are for the six classes, 17, 14, 11, 8, 7, 6; while in the new tariffs 


they are 19, 16, 13, 10, 9, 8. 
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The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission has com- 
piled figures to show that some railroads of that state have re- 


funded $2,305,081 to shippers and passengers since August 1, 
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1913, for overcharges collected while the state rate case was pend- 


ing in the courts. 


Of this amount $258,742 was for passenger 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe last week issued a notice 
of an embargo on grain shipments to Galveston on account of 


a lack of ships at that port to take away the grain. 


rates and $2,046,338 for freight rates. 
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Although 


shipments aggregating approximately 3,000,000 bu. were sent 
out from the port during the month of October, the number of 
loaded cars has increased from day to day, while the number 


of ships available has decreased. 
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Last week it was reported 


that there was an accumulation of about 2,000 cars at Galveston. 
The railroads entering Chicago have announced that, effective 
on December 1, a charge will be made for less than carload trap 


car service of 4 cents per 100 lb., with a minimum of 10,000 Ib., 


The charge must be paid by the consignor on 


outbound business, and by the consignee on inbound business. 


or $4 a car; this in addition to the rates to or from main line 
For quantities less than 10,000 lb. an additional charge will be 


freight stations. 
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It is reported from Galveston that approximately $80,000 
demurrage charges has accrued against export grain at 


made ranging from $1 for amounts between 9,000 and 10,000, to 


$6 for amounts less than 5,000 Ib. per car. 


in 
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When the European war 


began cars were arriving at the port at the rate of 400 to 500 a 
transportation of the grain several thousand cars were tied 
up on the railroad tracks in the vicinity of the port, and it 
was necessary to impose an embargo for nearly three weeks. 


day, and when there was a delay in securing vessels for the 


Galveston for the past two months. 
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the payment of the bills for demur- 


rage because the delay was caused by unexpected conditions. 
Demurrage has accrued at the rate of $4 per car per day after 


five days’ detention. 


. 


ip agents are opposing 
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The blackstrap traffic is now the largest single contributor 


d 


iness an 


The Cuban 


The Cuban Mo- 


lasses Company has a 2,000,000-gal. tank at Mobile which is 
It is carried from 


Blackstrap is the waste 


product from the sugar refineries of Cuba. 
Since September 15 the quantity re- 


ia Public Service Commission for per- 


irgin 


to proceed with plans for doing passenger bus 
with making up a tariff and time table. The line connects with 


The Greenbrier, Cheat & Elk River Railroad has made appli- 
mission 


Matanzas, Cuba, to Mobile in tank steamers which hold from 
and Chicago, where, mixed with alfalfa, corn, oats and other 


pacity of 8,000 gal. each. These carry blackstrap to St. Louis 
feeds, it is made into food for animals. 


to the freight receipts of the Mobile & Ohio. 

kept filled with blackstrap molasses. 

500,000 to 1,500,000 gal. 

ceived at Mobile has been nearly 3,000,000 gal. 

Molasses Company operates 200 tank cars, with a carrying ca- 


cation to the West V 
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the Greenbrier division of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Cass and is 
now being completed to Webster Springs, 35 miles west of Cass, 
where connection is made with the Baltimore & Ohio. In June 
the company was required ‘by the ‘state to establish itself as a 
common carrier of freight and it is probable that the request 
of the railroad now will be granted at once. The road was 
built several years ago as a private line for the hauling of the 
company’s own timber only. The passenger and freight service 
will benefit the residents of eighteen stations on the line, six 
of them being Cass, Spruce, Laurel Bank, Bergoo, Fish Hatch- 
ery and Hopkinsville. The total population now to be served 
by the railroad is between ten and fifteen thousand. 


National Industrial Traffic League 


The annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League 
is to be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on November 12 
and 13. The annual dinner is to be on Thursday, November 12, 
at the Congress Hotel, at which the speakers will be Edgar E. 
Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission and Walter L. 
Fisher, ex-Secretary of the Interior. Among the committee re- 
ports will be those of the Executive Committee on dunnage al- 
lowances and proposed charges for trap car service, of the 
committee on Car Demurrage and Storage on code of storage 
rules, notification of consignor of refused and unclaimed freight, 
postal card notices of arrival of freight, and demurrage charges 
on refrigerator cars loaded with perishable freight; of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Legislation on limitation of liability of com- 
mon carriers, of the Classification Committee on rate construc- 
tion, and reports of the committees on Weighing and Freight 
Claims, the Advisory Committee on proposed charges for spot- 
ting of cars, the Special Committee on Uniform Classification 
and the Special Committee on Relation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway Commissioners. Other subjects to be dis- 
cussed include the National Traffic Conference and the establish- 
ment of an Information and Tracing Bureau. On Friday, No- 
vember 13, there will be a luncheon followed by a trip through 


the’ Chicago terminals, taking in the Union Stock Yards, the 
Central Manufacturing District, the Union freight station of the 
Chicago Junction, the union boat house of the Chicago River & 
Indiana, Chicago river facilities and other points of interest. 


Embargo on Live Stock Traffic 


A widespread hoof-and-mouth epidemic is affecting cattle in 
the middle west. At Chicago on Tuesday Dr. S. E. Bennett 
of the bureau of animal industry, declared that extensive 
slaugther of suspected animals might be necessary. Among the 
packers it was said that the immediate situation should make 
for lower prices, as it was thought that cattle growers, rather 
than risk disease among their herds, would rush their live stock 
to market, where it must be killed immediately. A thousand 
men were engaged at the yards disinfecting the pens and run- 
ways. One case of the malady appeared and was isolated for 
complete observation by the scientists. On Wednesday the 
Union Stockyards, the largest cattle market in the world was 
ordered closed for several days because of the prevalence of the 
disease. New York and Maryland were added to the states in 
which quarantine were ordered by the government, cases being 
discovered at Buffalo and Hagerstown. Quarantines were al- 
ready in force in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Pennsylvania. 
The first appearance of the disease, it is said, was at Niles, Mich. 


Increasing Revenues by Increasing the Commercial Load 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, representing some 
of the largest lumber shipping interests of the country, is actively 
promoting a co-operative campaign towards increasing railway 
revenues on lumber traffic by securing heavier loading per car. 
The association is educating lumber shippers and users in the 
importance of heavier loading, recognizing that as the commercial 
load of each car is increased it decreases the dead-weight per- 
centage of the total load—thus increasing the operating efficiency 
of the carriers as to net returns on the traffic as well as conserv- 
ing car supply in times of shortage. These efforts are bearing 
fruit. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois reports’ an increase in 
average loading on lumber traffic from 22.9 tons per car in 1910 
to 24.5 tons per car in 1914—an average increase of 1,600 Ib. per 
car or 4 per cent, or 1 per cent per year. As the minimums 
in the tariffs naming rates on lumber have not been increased 
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much of the improvement in the average loading must be credited 
to energetic missionary work, . 


Advances in Freight Rates on Central and Western Roads 


The Western Trunk Line and Trans-Missouri roads have 
filed tariffs with the Interstate Commerce Commission, effective 
on December 1, which represent the first step in the programme 
for increasing a number of commodity rates which are deemed 
too low, and for following out the suggestions made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the eastern 5 per cent general 
advance case for the elimination of free services performed for 
shippers. Grain, grain products, hay, packing house products 
and dressed meat, coke, apples and dairy products are affected 
by the tariffs. The tariffs provide for a general advance of one 
cent a hundred pounds in the rates on grain and grain products 
from the western grain producing territory to points east of 
the Missouri river, a general advance of two cents a hundred 
pounds in the rate on hay from the same territory, a general 
advance of 3% cents in the rates on packing house products 
and fresh meats from western trunk line territory to Chicago, 
Peoria and St. Louis, and points east thereof, an advance in 
the minimum carload weight on flour and other grain products 
from 30,000 Ib. to 40,000 Ib., and a similar advance in the mini- 
mum weights on coke. A charge of four cents a hundred 
pounds, with a minimum of # per car, is proposed for less than 
carload trap car service. Another rule eliminates all arrange- 
ments for stopping cars in transit to finish loading or to partly 
unload carload shipments. A charge of 1% cents a hundred 
pounds, with a minimum of $5 per car, is made for storing 
apples in transit. The storage privilege is eliminated on dairy 
products, such as butter, eggs and dressed poultry. The local 
rates on hay and grain are not advanced west of the Missouri 
river. The tariffs pertaining to stopping in transit, trap car 
service and storage apply both in Trans-Missouri and Western 
Trunk Line territory. Similar tariffs have been filed with the 
various state commissions. 

The Central Freight Association roads have filed tariffs sim- 
ilaf to the above. These make general advances in rates on 
grain and grain products from central freight association 
points to trunk line territory of one cent per 100 lb. A thorough 
check has been made of unremunerative rates and a large num- 
ber are being transferred from exceptions back to a higher 
classification basis. The roads also have filed a number of 
changes in rules, imposing a charge of 4 cents per 100 lb for 
trap-car service and eliminating stop off privileges except for 
live stock. Charges are to be made for storage, and the charges 
for reconsigning and diversion are advanced from $2 a car to 
$5. The rate on dressed beef from Chicago to New York will 
soon be advanced from 45 cents per 100 Ib. to 50 cents, and 
the minimum weight per carload advanced from 20,000 Ib. to 
21,000 lb. Proportionate advances will be made in live stock 
rates. More tariffs are to be filed November 15. 


Advances in Passenger Fares in Central Territory 


The railroads in the Central Passenger Association have filed 
tariffs with the Interstate Commerce Commission advancing in- 
terstate passenger fares in the territory west of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, east of the Mississippi river, and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac, to an approximate basis of 2% cents a mile. The 
present rates vary from 2 to 2% cents per mile. The tariffs are 
to become effective on December 1, unless suspended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The following figures show 
some of the changes in through fares between Chicago and other 
important cities in the territory. 

Present. New. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland (standard) 
(differential) 
St. Louis 
Buffalo (standard) 
(differential) 

The new rates do not change in any way the rates now effect- 
ive between points within each state. No changes have yet been 
filed for increases in fares between the Central Passenger As- 
sociation territory and the Trunk Line territory, although in- 
creases in these rates are contemplated, and tariffs are to be 
filed as soon as they can be prepared. It is understood that the 
standard fare between New York and Chicago will. be increased 


from $20 to $21.10. _ ; Cie: 
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Commission and Court News 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Examiner Gutheim of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
heard evidence at Shreveport, La., on October 27, on the applica- 
tion of the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce to have the orders 
of the commission in the Shreveport rate case apply to all of the 
Texas railroads, instead of only those that were defendants in 
the original case. 





uit 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a hearing 
to be held at Chicago on November 15, on the question of the 
absorption of tunnel and lighterage charges at Chicago by the 
railroads. The railroads recently filed tariffs cancelling the 
absorptions which were suspended by the commission on com- 
plaint of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


Examiner Dow of the Interstate Commerce Commission held 
a hearing at Sioux City, Ia., on October 27, on a complaint of 
Sioux City shippers that the low intrastate express rates in 
South Dakota, which are lower to South Dakota points than the 
interstate rates applicable from Sioux City, Ia., are discriminatory 
against their business and have brought about a considerable 
decrease in traffic 


Examiner Bradley held a hearing at St. Louis on October 26, 
on the complaint of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis and 
the Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Association on complications 
arising from the variation of grain rates from points in Missouri, 
as applied to state and interstate shipments. The St. Louis grain 
shippers complain that they are discriminated against by a re- 


quirement of the eastbound carriers that inbound freight bills 


showing an interstate rate has been paid shall be surrendered in 
order to secure reshipping rates on grain to eastern cities from 
St. Louis. Where no such inbound freight bill can be shown the 
roads charge a rate of 4 cents per 100 lb. higher for shipping 
grain and flour from St. Louis and East St. Louis to the east. 
The complaint of the Southwestern Millers’ Association is that 
the railroads will not apply the low intrastate rate prescribed. by 
the Missouri statute on shipments from points in Missouri to 
points outside the state, unless the shipment is delivered at a 
point within the state, such as St. Louis. 


A hearing was held at Chicago on October 27, before Examiner 
Gartner on the classification rules regarding articles too long 
or too bulky to be loaded in box cars through the side door. The 
hearing was held on complaints from a large number of iron and 
steel manufacturers who ask the commission to reopen the case 
on account of the ambiguity of the present rules adopted by 
order of the commission. The present rules provide that when 
1. c. 1. shipments of articles are loaded on a flat or gondola car 
on account of their being too bulky to be loaded in a box car 
through the side door thereof, they shall be charged at actual 
weight and 1. c. 1. class rates for each article, provided that in 
no case shall the charge for each article be less than for 5,000 
lb. at the first class rate. For articles too long to be loaded 
through the side door of a box car the charge is not less than 
for 5,000 Ib. at first class rate for each shipment for one consignee. 
Objection was made by the representatives of the shippers 
against the minimum on bulky articles as penalizing each article, 
instead of applying to entire shipments, and because the rules are 
open to question and to various interpretations as to when an 
article is too long or too bulky. 


The commission in connection’ with its investigation in the 
matter of embargoes, docket 7,090, calling for a general inquiry 
- Into “the subject of the ru'es, regulations and practices of car- 
ners in establishing embargoes,” announces in reply to a num- 
ber of communications that it is not able to outline in advance 
the exact scope or extent of the inquiry. In May, 1914, the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada ordered all car- 
Miers subject to its jurisdiction to show cause why an order 
should not be’ issued prohibiting the issuing of an embargo 
for a period longer than four days without at least 10 days’ 
Previous notice. In November, 1912, the board issued an order 
Tequiring that any railway issuing an embargo shall, within 48 
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hours thereafter, file a copy of such embargo, together with a 
statement of the conditions rendering such embargo necessary, 
the action required to remove such conditions, and the probable 


time such embargo will be continued. The commission states 
that “it can not be said, of course, that the investigation to be 
conducted by this commission will result in any similar order. 
It is the desire of the commission to receive from both carriers 
and shippers information as to the necessity for embargoes, 
their frequency, their misuse (if any), their advantages, the 
practicability or impracticability of requiring carriers to notify 
the public generally as well as the commission of each 
embargo, either before or after it takes effect. And to receive 
any information which will assist the commission in determining 
whether or not it is advisable for the commission to take any 
action in the premises.” The hearing in this matter will be held 
in Chicago on January 20. 





Rates on Coal from Points on the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal 
Railway 


Pittsburgh & Southwestern Coal Company et al. v. Wabash- 
Pittsburgh Terminal et al. Opinion by Commissioner Daniels: 

The commission finds that the combination carload rates on 
bituminous coal from points on the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal 
in Pennsylvania to destinations in other states on and reached 
via the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio are 
unreasonable and prejudicial to complainants to the extent that 
they exceed by more than 10 cents per ton joint carload rates 
on bituminous coal for hauls to the same destinations from 
mines on the West Side Belt. The defendants are therefore 
ordered to establish joints rates from these points on the 
Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal, which shall not exceed by more 
than 10. cents per ton the rates to the same destinations from 
points on the West Side Belt. (31 I. C. C., 660.) 


Rates on Deciduous Fruit from California 


Railroad Commission of the State of California v. Alabama 
Great Southern et al. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

Complaint is made against the reasonableness of the mini- 
mum carload weight of 26,000 lb., applying on deciduous fruit 
shipped under refrigeration from points in California and the 
reasonableness of the existing refrigeration rate on carload 
shipments of deciduous fruit from points in California to Den- 
ver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
New York and points common to each of these destinations. 
Practically all of the deciduous fruit traffic moves under re- 
frigeration. A very large portion of the service is furnished by 
the Pacific Fruit Express and the Santa Fe Refrigerator Dispatch 
company. The commission, following the lines laid down in 
the Arlington Heights case (20 I. C. C., 107), relating to re- 
frigeration charges on -California citrus fruits, finds that the 
present refrigeration rates on deciduous fruits are not unrea- 
sonable. In its investigation the commission made a study of 
costs of this service. Since over half of the traffic moves to 
Chicago and points east, 24 cars of the total list, destined to 
Chicago, were taken as typical of the entire movement. 

It was found that the average ice consumption per car of the 
cars destined to Chicago was 13.69 tons. The total tonnage of 
the cars in question was 310.03. The total cost of this tonnage 
was found to be $785.73, giving an average minimum cost per 
ton of ice of $2.53. Accordingly the average minimum ice cost 
per car to Chicago, using this cost per ton and the proper aver- 
age tonnage of 13.69 was found to be $34.64. The other charges 
included in the refrigeration cost were as follows: hauling cost 
of ice, $22.50; additional cost of supervision, $3.00; additional 
damage to car, $5.00; extra switching, $1.75; a total of $66.89. 
The present refrigeration rate to Chicago is $75 per car. 

The commission also finds that the present minimum weight 
which was changed some time ago from 24,000 Ib. to 26,000 Ib., 
is not excessive. The commission states that while it is very 
probably the fact that the increase in the minimum weight with 
some resulting increase in the average height of the load of 
fruit in the car has resulted in increased deterioration, it is not 
warranted in prescribing a reduction on the basis of the evi- 
dence submitted by complainant, this evidence consisting mainly 
of statements and figures showing the difference between the sell- 
ing prices of the fruit: in the lower tiers and that in the top tier 
and the percentage of loss in the value of the latter. The com- 
mission also holds that the bare comparison of the minimum ap-: 
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plicable to shipments of deciduous fruit from other States is not 
sufficient to alter the conclusion induced by a consideration of 
the California minimum considered by itself that it is not un- 
reasonably high. (32 I. C. C., 17.) 


California Fruit Growers’ Association et al. v. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

Upon a complaint attacking the refrigeration rates on deciduous 
fruit shipped from California to destinations in other states, the 
freight rates on deciduous fruit from California points to points 
in certain southeastern states, and the present minimum weight 
of 26,000 Ib. applicable to the deciduous fruit traffic from Cali- 
fornia, the commission finds that as to the refrigeration rates 
and the minimum weight there is no evidence in this case war- 
ranting a different conclusion from that reached in Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of California v. Alabama Great Southern 
(32 I. C. C., 17) ; and that as to the freight rates to southeastern 
destinations the meager evidence introduced is not sufficient to 
warrant the extensive reductions sought. Complainants are re- 
ferred to the decision in Pacific Fruit Exchange v. Southern Pa- 
cific 31, I. C. C., 159, which dealt with the rates to Tampa, Fla., 
and Montgomery, Ala. (32 I. C. C, 51). 


Pacific Fruit Exchange v Southern Pacific et al. 
Commissioner Meyer: 

On a complaint against the reasonableness of the refrigeration 
rates paid on shipments of deciduous fruits from California points 
to destinations in other states during the season of 1911, and a 
petition for the establishment of lower rates than the existing 
ones adopted in 1912, the commission in accordance with the 
conclusions in Railroad Commission of the State of California 
v. Alabama Great Southern (32 I. C. C., 17) holds that the ex- 
isting refrigeration rates are not excessive and that no reparation 
should be awarded for the difference between 1911 and 1912 
mace. (32 LC. CC, ee). 


Opinion by 


Fourth Section Violations in the Southeast 


Opinion by the commission: 

The carriers affected by the order in “Fourth Section Vio- 
lations in the Southeast” (30 I. C. C., 153) reported in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette of May 15, 1914, page 1067, have found that in 
endeavoring to check rates in response to that and various other 
orders, some of the restrictions have the effect of preventing 
them from establishing a properly related rate adjustment. They 
therefore ask for such modification of the order as will permit 
the establishment of rates that will preserve certain long-standing 
group relations. The commission has therefore modified the 
order along the following lines: 

The original report contained a scale of average rates which 
was adopted as a basis. The supplemental report corrects this 
table in the case of certain rates for a two-line haul which were 
less than for a one-line haul of equal length. 

The rates named in the corrected scale will be observed as 
maxima in establishing rates on both numbered and _ lettered 
classes from Baltimore to intermediate points on routes to more 
distant lower rated points, but the rates named in the scale when 
applied from New York or Philadelphia over the constructive 
mileage as computed in the report will be increased by the 
amount of the differentials on these classes by which the rates 
from New York or Philadelphia now usually exceed the rates 
from Baltimore. 

In the original report it was stated that carriers operating cir- 
cuitous routes at least 15 per cent greater in length than the lines 
described in the report, could meet the competition of the di- 
rect lines at the more distant points. It is now ordered that the 
distances on which the 15 per cent is to be figured will be com- 
puted from the gateways on the various routes and not from 
the original points of origin. 

The carriers will be authorized to include Helena in the group 
containing such points as Valdosta, Quitman, etc., provided the 
rates established from Cincinnati and the other Ohio river cross- 
ings and from New Orleans are not exceeded at intermediate 
points on any reasonably direct line. 

The carriers may continue rates from Louisville and lower 
Ohio river crossings to Opelika, Ala., and points in Montgomery 
subterritory lower than those to intermediate points south of 
Atlanta in Atlanta subterritory, and also rates from Cincinnati 
to points in Atlanta territory between Eufaula and Macon, and 
between the Chattahoochee river and Cordele, lower than those 
to intermediate points in Montgomery subterritory between Mont- 
gomery and the Chattahoochee river. 
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The order in Board of Trade of Carrollton, Ga., v. Cen‘;al 
of Georgia (28 I. C. C., 154),is modified to the extent that :%¢ 
carriers will be allowed to establish class rates from Baltim. re 
to Carrollton equal to those to Cedartown, Ga., and from Lo:.;3- 
ville to Carrollton the same as to Newnan, Ga. 

The carriers operating certain short roads in this territory, 
such as the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, the Atlanta & 
Andrews Bay, the Georgia Coast & Piedmont, the Georgia 
Florida, etc., may meet the rates at their junction points es:::| 
lished by their trunk line connections and continue higher rates 
to intermediate local points for two years from the date of tiis 
report. 

The Southern Railway will be authorized to make chatiges 
in rates from eastern cities to points on its Memphis division 
necessary to correct fourth section violations. 

The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley may continue for two years 
after the effective date of the order in this case the same rates 
from Memphis, Cairo and other points north thereof to Jackson 
that are maintained by the direct line of the Illinois Central, and 
higher rates to intermediate points between Memphis and Jack- 
son, provided the rates to these points are so corrected as not to 
exceed the rates for like distances shown in the corrected pre- 
scribed scale. 

The carriers will be authorized to establish a new scale of 
rates from Louisville and other Ohio river crossings to local 
points between the Chattahoochee river and Bainbridge, Ga. 

The original order is modified so as to permit a realinement of 
the rates from Cairo, St. Louis and Chicago to Jackson and 
Meridian and points north and south thereof, so that they will 
accord with the fourth section. The proviso is made, however, 
that the rates to points south of Jackson and Meridian shall not 
exceed the rates for like distances shown in the corrected scale. 

The order is also so modified as to permit a realinement of 
rates from Cairo, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago 
to points intermediate to Memphis. 

Carriers operating routes from Chicago, St. Louis and the 
Ohio river crossings may continue the same rates to Jackson 
and Meridian that are maintained to these points by the direct 
lines, and also continue rates to points between Jackson and 
Meridian on a prescribed scale of differentials ranging from 
three cents on first class to two cents on class H higher than the 
rates concurrently applicable to Jackson and Meridian. (32 
6 ae 
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STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Massachusetts Public Service Commission on October 30 
approved tariffs which have been filed by the railroads increas- 
ing the price of mileage tickets from 2 cents a mile to 2% 
cents. The new tariffs took effect November 1. 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana, acting on the applica- 
tion of commercial organizations in the city of New Orleans, 
has authorized all railroads entering that city to close their 
freight houses at 1 p. m., on Saturdays throughout the year. 


A delegation of prominent negroes has appealed to the North 
Carolina Corporation Commission concerning the “Jim Crow” 
service on the railroads of that state. Their principal complaint 
is that the railroad companies are using old wooden cars for 
the “Jim Crow” service and sandwiching them between the big 
steel coaches for the white people and the steel express and 
mail cars and powerful locomotives where, in case of wrecks, 
they are smashed and the lives and limbs of the negroes far 
more greatly imperiled than those of any others on the train. 
They want an order requiring all steel or all wood trains. 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


If the nominations made by Governor Haines of Main are 
confirmed by the executive council the new public utilities com- 
mission of that state will be composed of three lawyers. ‘The 
governor has nominated for chairman (salary of $5,000 ) F10n. 
Benjamin F. Cleaves, judge of the municipal court in Bid": ford, 
and for the two other commissionerships William B. Skeli n_and 
Samuel W. Gould, as heretofore noticed (October 30, © - 
Judge Cleaves is one of the best-known lawyers in the sta‘e 40 
has been prominent in Republican politics. In view of tie fact 
that sentiment is strongly against a board of three lawye ad 
thought that there may be opposition in the council. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. D. Chamberlain has been appointed acting freight claim 
agent of the Delaware & Hudson, with headquarters at Albany, 
N. Y., succeeding C. W. Nash, freight claim agent, resigned. 


H. C. Pribble, freight claim auditor of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, has been appointed general freight claim agent, 
with headquarters at Topeka, Kan. The position of claims at- 
torney, formerly held by the late J. D. M. Hamilton, has been 
abolished. 


G. B. Herbert has been appointed freight claim agent of the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, the Texas & New Or- 
leans, the Houston & Texas Central, the Houston East & West 
Texas and the Houston & Shreveport, with headquarters at 
Houtson, Tex., to succeed R. A. Taylor, resigned. 


F. A. Lehman, assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
operation of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been trans- 
ferred to Newton, Kan., as acting general superintendent of the 
eastern lines, Western district, succeeding Edward Raymond, 
who temporarily takes the place of Mr. Lehman, with office at 
Chicago. 

William Hodgins Biggar, whose election as vice-president and 
general counsel of the Grand Trunk: Pacific, with headquarters 
at Montreal, has already been announced in these columns, was 
born on September 19, 
1852, at Carrying Place, 
Ont., and was educated 
at Upper Canada Col- 
lege, Toronto, Ont. Mr. 
Biggar entered the serv- 
ice of the Grand Trunk 
on February 1, 1881, and 
on December 31, 1902, 
was appointed assistant 
general counsel. About 
two years later he was 
appointed general solici- 
tor of the same road. 
On January 10, 1910, he 
was appointed general 
counsel of the Grand 
Trunk and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and on 
September 15 he was 
elected vice - president 
and general counsel of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que. Mr. 
Biggar also retains the position of general counsel of the Grand 
Trunk. 





W. H. Biggar 


Operating 
C. W. Fisher has been appointed chief train despatcher of the 
Canadian Pacific at Lethbridge, Alta., succeeding W. J. Manley. 
‘|. W. Buskirk has been appointed assistant manager of the 
ontinental Line and the Central States Dispatch, with head- 
‘ters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


4 €) 


©. T, Cantrell, supervisor of transportation of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, has been appointed assistant superintendent of the Mon- 
mcch division, with headquarters at Grafton, W. Va. 


M. Mitchell, trainmaster of the third district of the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, at Oakdale, Tenn., has 
been transferred as trainmaster to the second district, and T. C. 
_ «well, chief despatcher at Danville, Ky., succeeds Mr. 
M:tchell, 


B. Woodward, trainmaster on the Montana division of 
the Great Northern at Havre, Mont., has been appointed chief 


tr ‘ despatcher at that place; Nile Shaw, trainmaster on the 
Ke 'spel division at Whitefish, Mont., has been appointed chief 
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despatcher at that point; F. 


T. Milligan, trainmaster on the 
Cascade division at Everett, Wash., has been appointed train 
despatcher at Spokane, Wash., and C. D. Meily, trainmaster on 
the Butte division at Great Falls, Mont., has been appointed 


yardmaster at Cut Bank, Mont. All these trainmasters formerly 
held the positions to which they are again appointed, owing to 
a retrenchment policy. 


Traffic 


Joel L. Priest, industrial agent of the Oregon Short Line at 
3o0ise, Idaho, has been appointed general agent at that point. 


John A. Miller, general agent of the freight department of the 
Great Northern at Seattle, Wash., has been promoted to district 
freight and passenger agent, with headquarters at Bellingham, a 
new position. 


B. J. Tobron, division freight agent of the Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern at Youngstown, Ohio, has been transferred to 
Toledo in a similar capacity, succeeding A. E. Billings, retired 
under the pension rules of the company. F. D. Hurst, general 
agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeds Mr. Tobron, and J. J. Monks, 
commercial agent at Omaha, Neb., takes the place of Mr. Hurst. 


H. C. Hamilton, who has been appointed general freight agent 
of the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at New York, as 
has already been announced in these columns, began rail- 
way work as a clerk on the Philadelphia & Reading at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and subsequently was local freight agent and so- 
liciting freight agent on that road. He then was appointed 
agent of the Reading Despatch Fast Freight Line, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, leaving that position to become division 
freight agent of the Lehigh Valley, at Newark, N. J. He was 
then consecutively New England freight agent; division freight 
agent at Buffalo, and at the time of his recent appointment was 
assistant general freight agent of the same road. 


Edward P. Cockrell, whose appointment as general passenger 
agent of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has already been announced in these col- 

. umns, was born October 
1, 1870, at Kinmundy, 
Ill. He was educated in 
the public and _ high 
schools, and began rail- 
way work April 1, 1889, 
with the Chicago & At- 
lantic. In September of 
the following year Mr. 
Cockrell went to the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, with which 
road he has remained 
ever since. He was rate 
clerk until April, 1891, 
when he was advanced 
to chief clerk, which po- 
sition he held until Au- 
gust, 1909. He was then 
promoted to _ assistant 
general passenger agent, 
which office he will re- 
tain until January 1, 
when his appointment as 
general passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago, of the same road becomes ef- 
fective. 


M. V. Richards, land and industrial agent of the Southern Rail- 
way at Washington, D. C., has been appointed commissioner in 
charge of the industrial and agricultural department, recently 
formed by the consolidation of the land and industrial depart- 
ment, the department of farm improvement work and the live 
stock department. This department takes in the following roads: 
Southern Railway, Georgia Southern & Florida, Mobile & Ohio, 
Southern Railway in Mississippi, Northern Alabama and Virginia 
& Southwestern. H. E. Waernicke has been appointed assistant 
commissioner, and Z. P. Smith has been appointed immigration 
agent at Washington, D. C., and the following industrial and im- 
migration agents have been appointed: O. J. Stephens, Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. G. Wood, Charlotte, N. C.; J. W. Paige, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H.R. Buckey, Jacksonville, Fla. and W. L. Henderson, 





E. P. Cockrell 
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Mobile, Ala. C. S. Chase has been appointed western industrial 
and immigration agent, and F. B. Ayres, G. W. Lee and R. G. 
Hanson, Jr., have been appointed traveling industrial and im- 
migration agents, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


H. G. Elliott, general passenger agent of the Grand Trunk 
at Montreal, Que., owing to a rearrangement of the duties of 
the general officers of the passenger department was retired on 
October 31, under the rules of the superannuation and provident 
fund association, and his former duties have been assumed by 
the assistant passenger traffic manager. Mr. Elliott was born 
on August 22, 1860, and began railway work in 1882, as city 
ticket agent on the Central Vermont, at Montreal, Que. In 
May, 1897, he entered the service of the Grand Trunk and has 
been in the continuous service of that road ever since, holding 
various positions in the traffic department until his appointment 
in May, 1900, as assistant general passenger and ticket agent. 
He subsequently served as first assistant general passenger 
agent at Montreal, and later at Chicago, until March, 1911, 
when he was appointed general passenger agent at Montreal. 


William Pittman Hinton, whose appointment as assistant pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Grand Trunk and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, Que., has al- 
ready been announced in 
these columns, was born 
on August 30, 1871, at 
Ottawa, Ont., and was 
educated at Ottawa Col- 
legiate Institute. He 
began railway work on 
May 3, 1887, in the au- 
ditor’s department of the 
Canada Atlantic, and in 
September 1891, became 
rate clerk in the traffic 
department. From 
March, 1898, to July, 
1901, he was assistant 
general freight agent, 
and then was general 
freight agent, until his 
appointment in February, 
1903, as general freight 
and passenger agent of 
the same road. In Oc- 
tober, 1905, when the 
Grand Trunk absorbed 
the Canada Atlantic he 
became general agent in the passenger department of the Grand 
Trunk at Ottawa, Ont., in charge of immigration and trans- 
atlantic passenger traffic, remaining in that position until Janu- 
ary 1, 1907, when he was appointed assistant general passenger 
agent of the same road at Montreal. On May 1, 1909, he was 
appointed general passenger agent of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
at Winnipeg, Man., and on January 1, 1914, was promoted. to 
assistant passenger traffic manager of the same road at Winni- 
peg, and now became also assistant passenger traffic manager 
of the Grand Trunk, with headquarters at Montreal, Que., as 
above noted. 


W. P. Hinton 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Cyrus Miller has been appointed roadmaster of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Moline, Kan., in place of Lee Claiborne. 
C. Doherty has been appointed roadmaster at Plainview, Tex., 
to succeed H. S. Bruce. R. B. Ball, division engineer, Coast 
lines, at Los Angeles, Cal., has been appointed engineer Grand 
division at Los Angeles. W. D. Cloud has been appointed as- 
sistant signal supervisor, Coast lines, at Los Angeles, Cal., in 
place of W. F. Price. 


OBITUARY 


Walter Lee McGill, secretary of the Southeastern Freight 
Association at Atlanta, Ga., died on October 28, at his home in 
that city, at the age of 50. 

George Morrison Roberts, formerly for many years New Eng- 
land passenger agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Boston, 
Mass., died on October 27, at his home in. Malden, Mass., at the 
age of 76. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING 


Carr BrotHers, New York, have ordered one 0-6-4 type nar- 
row gage locomotive from the Davenport Locomotive Works 
for export to Cuba. 


CAR BUILDING 


Tue RutLanp Rarroap is planning to reinforce 4,500 wooden 
stock, box and flat cars. 


Tue Unitep States GoveRNMENT is in the market for 2 pas- 
senger cars to be used at the Sandy Hook Proving Grounds. 


Tue ILtrnors CENTRAL recently classed a large number of 
its freight cars as unfit for the heavy and continuous service 
required of them under normal conditions, and is scrapping 
them at the rate of 300 a month. However, these cars are also 
for sale and a purchaser has the privilege of selecting any kind 
of car or cars in the series. A price has been affixed each car, 
which is approximately the scrap value of the car. The com- 
pany will deliver these cars free of charge to any point on its 
line, desired by the purchaser. There was a total of approxi- 
mately 10,000 cars, of which 5,451 are left, divided as follows: 
3,567 box, 78 furniture, 605 stock, 68 fruit, 104 flat, 542 coal and 
487 refrigerator cars. 


SIGNALING 


The Southern Railway is installing an inter-locking plant at 
Helena, Ga., the crossing of the Atlanta division with the Sea- 
board Air Line. 


RaILwAy CONSTRUCTION IN VENEZUELA IN 1913.—The only con- 
struction work carried on or under consideration in Venezuela 
during 1913 was the following: the extension of the Central 
Railway to its present terminus at Santa Teresa; the extension of 
the Tachira Railway at its southern end, and building operations 
on a branch of the Bolivar Railway which will extend from 
Palma Sola to San Felipe. 


Rattway Facilities 1n Paracuay.—Transportation between 
points in the Republic of Paraguay is by rail or river steamer. 
There is one railway—the Central Paraguay Railway. Its line 
is from Asuncion to Encarnacion, a distance of 230 miles. This 
gives rail connection with Villa Rica, the second city of the 
republic. Freight trains are run as needed. Almost all the im- 
portant towns are on the rivers and freight can be sent by river 
steamers. The wagon roads are poor and travel over them said 
to be almost impossible. 


DESTRUCTION OF RaILWwAys By WaARFARE.—The destruction of 
railway permanent way, stations, plant, rolling stock and gen- 
eral equipment will by the end of the war have been stupendous, 
and manufacturers will for a long time be busy replacing the 
awful wastage. The Boulogne correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph writes, September 26, that “a German patrol 
has blown up the railway bridge across the river Ancre, at 
Mivaumont, Somme. This bridge is on the line to Paris, via 
Lille and Amiens. The railway lines have suffered greatly in 
the north. Sometimes it was the French who blew the bridges 
up to prevent the enemy’s advance, and sometimes it was the 
enemy, as they did at Corbehem. It was, however, more often 
Germans than French. Up to now the Compagnie du Chemin 
de Fer du Nord has lost about 179 bridges.” From Antwerp, 
it is reported that recently Belgian military engineers succeeded 
in passing through the German lines and blowing up a railway 
viaduct at Bierghes, between Mons and Brussels, and about fif- 
teen miles from the capital. A telegram from Weihsein says that 
Chinese troops have blown up and destroyed a railway bridge 
over the Tayu-ho. These are, of course, only a few instances 
of the work of destruction which is going on in all parts of the 
vast field of hostilities The Engineer. 
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Supply Trade News 
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Railway Construction 





The American Car & Foundry Company has announced that 
its plants at St. Louis, Mo., and Madison, Ill, will be closed 
on December 1. 


R. Harvey White, southern representative of the Chicago Rail- 
way Signal & Supply Company, Chicago, was promoted to the 
position of signal engineer of that company, October 1, 1914. 


H. C. Hequembourg, who has been the general purchasing 
agent of the American Locomotive Company since its organ- 
ization, has resigned to accept the vice-presidency of the Stand- 
ard Chemical Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. This company is said 
to be the largest producer of radium in the world. 


M. Wuerpel, assistant general manager of the General Railway 
Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed assistant 
to the president of that company, effective November 1. Effective 
on the same date S. G. Johnson, who was recently elected vice- 
president, will be in full charge of the sales department (in- 
cluding all branch and foreign offices, commercial engineering, 
commercial inspection and contract installation) reporting to the 
president and general manager. Mr. Johnson will have head- 
quarters at Rochester. All those in the sales department formerly 
reporting to the president and general manager or to the as- 
sistant general manager or the sales manager will now report to 
and receive instructions from Mr. Johnson. A department of 
publicity and education has been created and H. M. Sperry has 
been appointed the manager of it, reporting to the president and 
general manager and co-operating closely with all departments. 
This department will take over the advertising and catalog 
work, and in addition will undertake an educational campaign 
along the lines that have proved successful in other corporations. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Compression Too_s.—The Lutz-Webster Engineering Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., has recently issued a leaflet entitled 
“Bulletin No. 4,” illustrating and treating briefly of a number of 
Lutz tools, and also a leaflet describing briefly the proposed prize 
contest covering the use of Lutz compression tools. 


Batt Bearincs.—The S. K. F. Ball Bearing Company, New 
York, has recently issued bulletin No. 16, entitled “S. K. F. Ball 
Bearings Applied to Electric Motors.” The catalog aims to show 
wherein S. K. F. ball bearings excel and to indicate their advan- 
tages for application on motors, the latter subject being treated 
under such heads as lubrication, maintenance charges, compactness, 
durability, etc. Several views are given of various installations. 


SPROCKET AND TRACTION WHEELS.—The Lehigh Car, Wheel & 
Axle Works, Catasauqua, Pa., has issued catalog No. 50, en- 
titled “Fuller Quality Products.” The booklet is primarily a 
price list covering the company’s line of face hardened sprocket 
and traction wheels, but it also gives general descriptions of the 
company’s special castings for all uses requiring resistance to 
abrasive wear. 


ARGENTINE RartLway ConstructTion.—On September 29 the 
Argentine Chamber of Deputies passed an act authorizing the 
Santa Fe Railway to construct and operate the following lines 
in connection with its system: (1) A line starting at the pres- 
ent station of Charadai to run westward 59 miles, this to include 
the branch line of 47 miles already authorized; (2) a branch 
line to start either at kilometer 35 or at the terminal of the 
small branch already built toward the north and to run 62 miles 
11 a northwesterly direction. These lines wil be of meter gage, as 
are the other lines of the Santa Fe Railway. The act provides 
that the contract for construction must be signed within six 
months after promulgation of the law. Plans are to be sub- 
mitted to the government within one year after the signing of 
the contract, and work is to commence six months after the ap- 
Proval of plans, and to be terminated within two years from 
dete of commencement. 





BaLtimorE & On10.—The report of this company for the year 
ended June 30, 1914, shows that with the exception of the 
Magnolia cut-off the more important improvement work author- 
ized by the company has been completed. A third track has 
been completed and put in operation between Green Spring, 
W. Va., and Little Cacapon, 7.6 miles. At Winchester, Va., a 
2,100-ft. line was built to a connection with the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad. Progress has also been made during the year 
on the double tracking of the Chicago division. The second 
track between Defiance, Ohio, and The Bend, 8.96 miles, was 
completed and put in service. The Chicago division is now all 
double track, with the exception of 1.10 miles through the city 
of Defiance, Ohio, and 23.27 miles between Milford Junction, 
Ind., and LaPaz Junction. Work has also steadily progressed 
on the new double track line, and relocation of parts of the old 
line known as the Magnolia cut-off improvement, between Or- 
leans Road, W. Va., and Little Cascapon, which will effect a 
saving of 5.8 miiles in distance and 877 deg. of curvature. It is 
expected that this work will be completed and placed in oper- 
ation during the coming fiscal year. 


CuHerryY River SouTHERN.—An officer writes that contracts 
will probably be let in February, 1915, to build a 35-mile line 
from Curtin, W. Va., which is on the Baltimore & Ohio. The 
projected route from Curtin is’ along the south side of Gauley 
river to the mouth of Hominy creek, 20 miles, thence up 
Hominy creek eight miles, thence along Angling creek five miles 
to Meadow river and along that stream two miles to Bays 
Ferry near the point at which the counties of Nicholas, Green- 
brier and Fayette meet. -About 25 miles has been permanently 
located, and this work is expected to be finished on the other 
10 miles by December 1. About 25 miles of the work will be 
difficult and heavy, and the other ten miles will be comparatively 
light construction. The estimated cost of building the line will 
be $15,000 a mile. The maximum grade will be 1 per cent, 
and the maximum curvature 16 deg. There will be eight 
trestles ranging in length from 100 to 450 ft. each. The prin- 
cipal commodities to be carried will be lumber and _ timber. 
H. L. Kirtley, president; E. H. Venable, chief engineer, 
Charleston, W. Va. (Octcber 30, p. 818.) 


Cuicaco Great WESTERN.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of 1,700 lineal feet of dyke along the 
east bank of the Missouri river at a point just opposite Leaven- 
worth, Kan., to Dewitt & Shobe, Glasgow, Mo. U. S. standard 
piles will be used. The cost will be approximately $30,000. 


ILLInoIs CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract for 
the grading work involved in the building of a 2.5 mile spur line 
running from Oakridge, IIl., to the Peabody Coal Company’s 
mines No. 3, located in Williamson county, IIl., to M. H. Wind- 
ham, Centralia, Ill. The yardage is estimated at 33,000 cu. yd. 


NorroLk & WeEsTERN.—An officer writes that a contract has 
been given to J. J. Boxley & Son, Roanoke, Va., to build five 
miles of branch lines with a short tunnel from the Dry Fork 
branch at Rift, near Berwind, W..Va. The new branches are 
to be known as the Jacobs Fork and Cucumber branches. 


PrepMont & NortHERN (Electric)—This company plans to 
build an extension, it is said, from Spartanburg, N. C., north to 
Gastonia, about 32 miles, to complete the gap between the north- 
ern and the southern lines. The company also plans to build 
from the present terminus of the northern line at Charlotte north 
via Concord, Salisbury and Greensboro to Durham. (April 17, 


p. 927.) 


PRINCETON Power CoMPANy’s Line.—An officer writes con- 
firming the report that a contract has been given to Walton & 
Co., Falls Mills, Va., and grading work is now under way on 
a line between Princeton, W. Va., and Bluefield, 12 miles. There 
will be five steel bridges on the line. The maximum grade will 


be 7 per cent in city limits and 3.5 per cent outside the cities. 
S. J. Evans, president, Princeton; G. H. Hill, chief engineer, 
(October 22, page 779.) 


Bluefield. 
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St. Paut SoutHern Exectric—This company has completed 
work on 18 miles of electric line between St. Paul, Minn., and 
Hastings and this section is now open for business. The plans 
call for building an extension south of Hastings to connect 
Cannon Falls, Zumbrota, Pine Island, Oronoco, Douglas, Roches- 
ter, Red Wing and Lake City. It is said that construction work 
is now under way on the section from Cannon Falls to Zumbrota, 
36 miles. P. G. Heintz, president, Rochester, I. Todd, Jr., vice- 
president, Hastings, and Z. T. Hutchinson, secretary and treas- 
urer, St. Paul. 


EE 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


Apa, Minn.—The Great Northern will build a new passenger 
depot at Ada, Minn., in accordance with an order of the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota, which pro- 
vides that the station shall be constructed by December 1, 1915. 


}ALTIMORE, Mp.—The report of the Baltimore & Ohio for the 
year ended June 30, 1914, shows that at Elkridge, Md., the work 
of eliminating grade crossings at Washington road is well under 
way and at Frederick Junction, Md., an overhead bridge has 
been reconstructed. The work of eliminating grade crossings 
in Baltimore, Md., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chicago has been con- 
tinued in accordance with the arrangements with those cities, 
and this work will extend over a period of years. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for the elimination of an important 
grade crossing at Lorain, Ohio. The new passenger subway 
under Baltimore street, Cumberland, Md., has been finished 
and is now in use, and at South Cumberland new engine facili- 
ties, consisting of engine house, boiler house, machine shop, 
coaling station, ash pit and sand house were completed and put 
in service. Combined passenger and freight stations were built 
at Lore City, Ohio, and Lexington, and the passenger station 
at Lexington, Va., was remodeled. Additional freight facilities, 
including freight houses, station tracks, etc., were built at New 
York City, Baltimore, Md., Clarksburg, W. Va., Cumberland, 

Md., Akron, Ohio, and Canal Dover. At New York City the 
‘ improvements included an eight-story steel and concrete ware- 
house, and at Locust Point, Baltimore, Md., open pier 5 was 
reconstructed and extended, and is now in operation for the 
handling of ore and similar commodities. The new yard at 
Somerset, Pa., for assembling coal has also been completed and 
is now in operation. 


BricgHTon Park, Itt.—The Chicago & Alton is building an 
eight-stall roundhouse and a small machine shop and power 
house at Brighton Park, Ill. The buildings are of concrete 
and brick construction. The work is being done by the com- 
pany’s own forces, and work is expected to be completed about 
December 1, 1914. The estimated cost is $45,000. 


BrookLtyn, N. Y.—The New York Public Service Commission, 
First district, has approved the plans submitted by the New York 
Municipal Railway Corporation and the form of contract for 
the construction of elevated stations on the Liberty avenue line 
at Hudson street, Boyd avenue, Rockaway boulevard, Oxford 
avenue, Greenwood avenue and Lefferts avenue, also for a frame 
building for trainmen at the Lefferts avenue station. 


PorTLAND, Orecon.—The Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company has under construction a new dock on the 
Willamette river. This structure is 160 ft. by 580 ft. in area 
and is covered with corrugated galvanized iron. The interior 
frame work is of timber and the roof is of asbestos. The build- 
ing is served by a double track trestle. The estimated cost, in- 
cluding the cost of dredging, is $85,000. 


Prince Grorce, B. C—The Grand Trunk Pacific has given a 
contract to Carter, Halls & Alinger, Winnipeg, Man., at $300,000, 
it is said, for constructing terminals at Prince George, at Endako, 
at Smithers and at Pacific. The construction work has already 
been started and will include round houses, machine shops and 
other railway ‘buildings. The company will probably let a con- 
tract soon for similar work at Prince Rupert, the coast terminus. 


Totepo, Oxu1o.—The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton is ask- 
ing bids for the construction of a coal dumper at Toledo, Ohio. 
The machine will be of the most modern type and will cost, 
including the expense of incidental track changes, approxi- 
mately $300,000. The new facilities will be ready for service 
early next spring. 
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Railway Financial News 
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Cuicaco Great WeEsTERN.~—President S. M. Felton has issued to 
stockholders a circular in which he says: “On September 1 
the property passed from the voting trust into the hands of 
stockholders. The gross earnings for the year ended June 
30, 1914, were the largest in the history of the road. There 
was a decrease in net as against the previous year, because 
of the general upward trend of operating expenses from which 
we could find no escape. While the officers are ‘doing 
everything in their power to secure better results, they stand 
in need of the active assistance of every stockholder. Agents 
along the line, and in the principal cities in the United States 
where located, will eagerly work with you toward securing 
any trafic you may be able to influence. Communicate with 
them freely or write the undersigned at any time you have 
suggestions to offer. There is now a general feeling that rail- 
roads have been overregulated, their rates unnecessarily re- 
duced and that they are entitled to more consideration, The 
need of the country is rather for better facilities than for re- 
duced rates. It is time that the owners of railroad property 
should assert themselves, and your frank discussion with 
senators and congressmen, and with the members of the State 
legislatures of matters affecting railroad operation cannot but 
prove beneficial. - 


NATIONAL Raitways oF Mexico.—The Treasury Department at 
Mexico City announces that the New York banks holding the 
papers have granted an extension of time on the $1,000,000 
interest due on the bonded indebtedness of the railway cor- 
poration. The Government has under consideration a plan 
to raise the necessary funds by asking the foreign mining 
companies to deliver $1,000,000 bullion in exchange for Mexi- 
can paper money at the rate of $4.70 paper to $1 gold. It is 
believed that the railway will be delivered to the stockholders 
by the Mexican Government within a very short time. 


New Mexico Centrat.—The sale under foreclosure of this road, 
which has been set for October 14, has been indefinitely post- 
poned. The road runs from Santa Fe, N. Mex., to Torrance, 
116 miles. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The grand jury, in the 
United States district court at New York city, which has been 
investigating the affairs of this road for many months, finally 
returned criminal indictments, on Monday of this week, against 
21 members of present and past boards of directors for con- 
spiracy to monopolize interstate commerce by acquiring con- 
trol of competing lines, both railroad and steamship. The 
directors named were William Rockefeller, George Maccul- 
loch Miller, Charles F. Brooker, William Skinner, D. Newton 
Barney, Robert W. Taft, James S. Elton, James S. Hemingway, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, Charles M. Pratt, A. Heaton Robertson, 
Frederick F. Brewster, Henry K. McHarg, Edward D. Rob- 
bins, Alexander Cochrane, John L. Billard, George F. Baker, 
Thomas De Witt Cuyler, Theodore N. Vail, Edward Milligan, 
and Francis T. Maxwell. 

Of the foregoing those now on the board are Messrs. 
Brewster, McHarg, Cuyler, Milligan and Maxwell. Former 
President Charles S. Mellen testified at length before the grand 
jury and is not indicted. 

The indictment mentions about fifty other persons, some of 
whom are now dead, as having conspired with the directors, 
but who are not indicted. Among these are Chauncey M. De- 
pew, Lucius Tuttle, John M. Hall, Richard A. McCurdy, Alex- 
ander Cassatt, J. P. Morgan, and a number of former officers 
of the road. The four last named are now dead. 

Those of the indicted directors who have appeared in court 
have been released on bail bonds of $5,000 each. 

The charges deal with corporate acts as far back as. 1891, 
and 160 corporations are named.in the list of lines on which 
the attempt to monopolize commerce has been exercised. 

It is not expected that the accused directors will be brought 
to trial before next Spring. The maximum penalty for tie 
offense alleged is one year in prison and $5,000 fine. 














| ADVERTISEMENT] 


ANNUAL REPORT 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY—EIGHTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OrrFice oF Tur BALTIMORE AND OuI0 RaILroaAp CoMPANY, 


‘ Battimore, Mp., October 15, 1914. 
To the Stockholders of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

The President and Directors herewith submit report of the affairs of the 
Company for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. ‘ 

Except where otherwise indicated, the comparisons herein shown are with 
the figures of the preceding fiscal year. 

MILEAGE AND EQUIPMENT. 

The statements in this report show the results of the operations of the 
lines directly operated by The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, em- 
bracing: 

TOTAL ALL MAIN 


FIRST MAIN TRACKS, SIDINGS, 
7 TRACK. ETC. 
Miles .....sscccccccccecccccccccscscccce 4,403.54 8,719.48 
TRESS ovine 40s cis heseewscaas 74.68 188.87 
Total Operated Mileage .........2.206 + 4,478.22 8,908.35 


as shown in detail in Table 28. 

There has been an increase of 21.89 miles in first main track, due mainly 
to reclassification of tracks and to remeasurement. 

Your Company’s equipment at June 30, 1914, consisted of 2,365 Locomo- 
tives, 1,292 Passenger Cars, 88,055 Freight Cars, 3,407 Work Cars, and 146 
pieces of Floating Equipment, as shown in detail in Table 27. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR. 


The General Income Account of the Company will be found in Table 1. 

The total Operating Revenue (including Outside Operations), was $99,- 
032,150.11, a decrease of $4,297,842.21, or 4.16 per cent. 

The total Operating Expense (including Outside Operations), was $74,- 
560,847.28, a decrease of $1,866,962.31, or 2.44 per cent. 

The Net Railway Operating Revenue (including Outside Operations), was 
$24,471,302.83, a decrease of $2,430,879.90, or 9.04 per cent. 

The Total Operating Revenue from Rail Operations only, ,.was $97,- 
411,441.48, a decrease of $4,144,690.14, or 4.08 per cent. 

The revenue from Freight Traffic was $75,984,287.09, a decrease of 
$4,410,202.86, or 5.50 per cent. 

The tons of revenue freight carried were 69,382,145, a decrease of 
3,078,919 tons, or 4.25 per cent., and the tons of revenue freight carried 
one mile were 13,425,552,328, a decrease of 887,,575,905, or 6.20 per cent. 
The ton miles per mile of road were 2,997,966, a decrease of 213,899, or 6.66 
per cent. The average distance each ton was carried was 193.50 miles as 
compared with 197.53 miles the previous year. The revenue from freight 
per mile of road was $16,922.86, a decrease of $1,072.78, or 5.96 per cent., 
and the revenue per freight train mile was $3.49°8/i9, am increase of 
$.02/190, or 0.69 per cent. The average earnings per ton per mile were 
564/199 cents, an increase of 4/1999 cents. This increase is due primarily to 
the shorter average distance each ton was handled, as shown above, but 
applies principally to the Products of Agriculture, on which the average 
haul decreased 52 miles or 14.25 per cent. under last year. Freight Trafic 
Statistics are given in Tables 12 and 13. 

From the Statement of Commodities Carried, Table 14, it will be seen 
that as compared with the previous year marked decreases are shown in the 
commodities grouped as Products of Agriculture, Products of Mines, Prod- 
ucts of Forest, and Manufactures, with increase in Products of Animals, 
There was an increase in less carload shipments, which are classified in the 
grouping of Merchandise. 

The revenue from Passenger Traffic was $15,893,721.39, an increase of 
$356,643.56, or 2.30 per cent. 

The number of pees carried was 22,718,932, a decrease of 160,307, 
or 0.70 per cent., but the number of passengers carried one mile was 826,- 
672,210, an increase of 21,465,683, or 2.67 per cent. The average number of 
miles each passenger was carried was 36. 9, an increase of 1.20 miles, or 
3.41 per cent, The number of passengers carried one mile per mile of road 
was 184,598, an increase of 3,910, or 2.16 per cent. The average earnings 
from each passenger were $.69%/199, an increase of $.02/100, and the average 
.earnings per passenger per mile were $.01°°/1990, a decrease of */1000 cents. 
The increase in the passengers carried one mile and the decrease in the rate 
per passenger per mile are due chiefly to the increase in long haul pas- 
sengers, principally immigrant traffic, and a decrease in short haul traffic, 
rgpen neat travel. Passenger Traffic Statistics will be found in Tables 

an i 

The revenue from the Transportation of Mails was $1,212,071.96, an in- 
crease of $6,913.01, or 0.57 per cent., and from Express Traffic $1,848,704.33, 
a decrease of $60,847.63, or 3.19 per cent. 

The Operating Expenses—Rail Operations for the year were $72,054,- 
892.40, a decrease of $1,724,745.58, or 2.34 per cent. ; 

The ratio of Expenses to Earnings increased 1.32 per cent., being 73.97 
per cent. for the present fiscal year compared with 72.65 per cent. for the 
preceding fiscal year, 

The expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures were $12,207,- 
191.25, a decrease of $1,812,428.32, or 12.93 per cent. These expenditures 
include $2,112,084.98, on account of directly locatable expenses incident to 
the flood damage and $493,354.49 covering replacement and revision of exist- 
ing facilities. The roadway and structures have been well maintained, and 
the property generally is in good condition. 

The pac oe for Maintenance of Equipment were $16,681,986.08, a 
decrease of $1,641,224.31, or 8.96 per cent. These expenditures include 
$2,607,881.38 covering depreciation of equipment. The equipment has been 
satisfactorily maintained, and is in a condition generally to better meet 
present operating requirements. 

_The total maintenance expenses for the 
$52,342,829.96, for the preceding year, a : 
‘r cent. The total amount expended for maintenance was 29.66 per cent. 
f the Gross Earnings and 40.09 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses. 

The total Transportation Expenses were $38,699,492.90, an increase of 
$1,425,095.84, or 3.82 per cent. over the preceding year. The ratio to Total 
Operating Revenue was 39.73 per cent. as compared with 36.70 per cent. for 
the preceding year. This increased ratio was due in part to the unusual 
distribution of the tonnage handled over the lines of your System, and to 
the exceptional conditions that prevailed during the year. The congestion 
following the flood which necessitated much detouring over longer routes, 
xtended through the earlier months of the year, and at a time when the 
business was heaviest; later, when there was a heavy shrinkage in traffic, 
the percentage of empty car movement was disproportionately large. These 
conditions, together with the effects of severe weather prevailing during the 
winter months, are directly reflected in the increased expense. Increased 
ies of pay and changed working conditions of employes in train service 


ear were $28,889,177.33, as against 
ecrease of $3,453,652.63, or 10.68 


f> 
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alone, as a result of arbitration awards, caused an expenditure of $805,000 


more than would have been required for the same service had the rates of 
pay and conditions of employment prevailing in the preceding year con- 
inued. 

The increase in Traffic Expenses of $125,612.66 is due almost entirely to 
the expense incident to compiling and printing new tariffs which were con- 
sidered in the recent application for advances in freight rates. 

The increase in General Expenses of $178,198.55 is principally due to 
larger charges to this account for Pensions, referred to hereafter more in 
detail on Page 12. 

The comparisons shown in Table 7 indicate the general increases and de 
creases in Operating Expense accounts. 

The Net Revenue—Rail Operations was $25,356,549.08, a decrease of 
$2,419,944.56, and. Outside Operations show a deficit of $885,246.25, making 
the Net Railway Operating Revenue $24,471,302.83; from this amount has 
been deducted Railway Tax Accruals for the year, $3,226,465.69, an increase 
of $265,560.60, or 8.97 per cent., leaving as Railway Operating Income 
$21,244,837.14, a decrease from preceding year of $2,696,440.50, or 11.26 
per cent. 

Other Income amounted to $6,017,719.18, an increase of $805,513.15, 
making the Gross Income for the year $27,262,556.32, a decrease of $1,890,- 
927.35, as compared with last year. 

There was deducted from Gross Income for payment of interest on funded 
debt, rents, etc., $18,012,531.94, as set forth in the Income Account, leaving 
as Net Income $9,250,024.38, being a decrease of $4,132,087.00 under that 
of the previous year, from which dividends were paid at rate of 4 per cent. 
on Preferred Stock, $2,354,633.64, and some minor appropriations made to 
sinking and reserve funds, leaving a balance to be transferred to Profit and 
Loss of $6,845,933.46. With this transfer and after deductions for interest 
accrued during the year on advances to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
R’y Co. and uncollected, amounting to $909,271.71, miscellaneous adjust- 
ments, and charges for discount on securities sold during the year, the net 
balance to the credit of Profit and Loss was $41,922,950.21, against which 
dividends were charged at rate of 6 per cent. on your Common Stock, ag- 
gregating $9,118,762.47, leaving a balance to the credit of Profit and Loss 
at June 30, 1914, of $32,804,187.74. 

Largely because of the extraordinary flood expenditures of over $2,000,000, 
already referred to, and which were charged to operating expenses during 
the year, together with the recession in business, the net operating income 
fell short of the full amount required for the six per cent. dividend which 
has been paid upon your common stock for the last seven years. By refer- 
ence to Table 8 in this and previous reports, it will be seen that the Com- 
pany has earned and carried to surplus during the past ten years over 
$38,000,000, and the Profit and Loss Account this year, after necessary 
adjustments, showed a balance of $41,922,950. In view of these circum- 
stances, your Board felt justified in continuing the established dividend on 
the basis of six per cent. In reaching this conclusion consideration was 
given to the application for an increase in freight rates then pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as a result of which it is hoped your 
Company may be permitted to so adjust its charges as to offset, in part at 
least, the increased expenses of a permanent nature, such as higher rates 
of pay, increased taxes, etc., and thereby be enabled to earn a fair return 
upon your property investment. In this connection it was shown in the 
rate hearing in the so-called Five Per Cent. Case, that the expenses and 
charges of your Company for the year 1913 were $4,712,000 greater than 
they would have been had the rates of wages and taxes alone remained the 
same as in the year 1910, an amount equal to. more than three per cent. 
upon your entire common stock. 


ASSETS. 
The General Balance Sheet will be found in Table 2. 
Property Investment—Road and Equipment—shows an increase for the 


VEAP AOE % ccevensaucereuess Diadyuusewes ddeaeaweeee KaceicdeccGhaye ea aoaene 
made up of the following items: 
Net increase for Road (see Table 6)...... $7,021,132.62 
Net increase for Equipment (details on 
PAGO 1G) cic cicsestetccscadocdsecness 5,837,208.70 
$12,858,341.32 
Less: Sundry adjustments ..........+-. 61,389.14 


$12,796,952.18 
In the grouping of Property Investment—Se- 


curities—the changes in those Pledged and 
Unpledged are occasioned by the transfer of 
securities from the latter grouping to the for- 





mer. The net increase in this grouping of.......... etavawee $2,279,914.00 
is due to: 
Purchase of additional securities of the 
following companies: 
Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal 
Re RR (COxy BOMOD occ ccec cscicwewenss $1,800,000.00 
Hampshire Southern R. R. Co., Bonds. 388,960.00 
Various subsidiary companies ......... 90,954.00 
$2,279,914.00 
Other Investments increased ........ccccccccccccccccecce $11,510,425.26 
accounted for in the following manner: 
Acquisition at maturity, July 1, 1913, of 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton R’y 
Co., Purchase Money Collateral Notes 
BM COWMDOR 6 se ons cccciceccacnamceuns $11,788,140.00 
Capital Advances to Sundry Companies... 28,611.34 
$11,816,751.34 
Less: Net decrease in Physical 
Property due to disposition 
of certain real estate...... $286,137.26 
Miscellaneous ........- seee 20,188.82 306,326.08 
$11,510,425.26 
Working Assets show a net increase of...........- TES $21,357,615.01, 








880 


Included in this grouping is the item of Cash, in which there is shown 
an increase of $22,821,608.48 over last year, which is due to the provision 
made for the retirement of $20,000,000.00 One Year Gold Notes, payable 
on July 1, 1914. The decrease in Securities Issued—Held in Treasury— 
of $2,017,700.00, was caused by the sale, during the year, of -$2,000,000.00 
par value of First Mortgage Bonds, and some minor transactions. Loans 
and Bills Receivable increased $1,901,084.76, included in which is $2,899,- 
827.52 advanced Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton R’y Co., and secured by 
collateral, which amount, less payment of sundry other loans, makes the 
increase in question. Materials and Supplies decreased $1,420,760.35, due 
to heavy purchases of material late in the previous fiscal year and to re- 
trenchment made necessary this year by general business conditions. 

Deferred Debit Items show an increase of $1,117,804.40, due mainly to 
the increase in Special Deposits, which grouping includes an item of 
$1,847,648.80, representing balance of proceeds from the sale of Equipment 
Certificates of the Trust of 1913, to be applied to the purchase of addi- 
tional equipment for that Trust. Other Deferred Debit Items show a de- 
crease of $961,770.39, due to the adjustment of departmental accounts, in- 
cluding the clearance of items awaiting final distribution. 


LIABILITIES, 


It will be noted, from the Balance Sheet, that there has been no change 
in the Capital Stock of the Company during the year. 


Mortgage, Bonded, and Secured Debt—increased......... - $36,659,450.76 
explained in the following manner: 
Increases: 
First Mortgage Bonds.............+- «+++ $1,000,000.00 


Issued under provisions of the mort- 
gage in recoupment of construction 
expenditures. 

One Year Collateral Gold Notes, dated 
June 1, 1914, and due June 1, 1915.... 
Issued to retire $20,000,000.00 One Year 

Notes due July 1, 1914, and for other 
corporate purposes. 

Certificates of Interest, B. & O. Equip- 


35,000,000.00 





ek SE WE BONO s cnc ccnnn > scasonnc 9,000,000.00 
Issued for purchase of equipment: 
Real Estate Mortgages and Ground Rent 
Liens on property acquired and capi- 
OS ES a ey ee ren 40,800.00 
$45,040,800.00 
Decreases: 


Collateral Notes dated June 
30, 1913, and due Sep- 
SES DE EOIS kendssucn $6,250,000.00 

B. & O. Equipment Trust 
of 1912 

Series ““B” paid at maturity. 

B. & O. Equipment Trust 
of 1913 

Series “A” paid at maturity. 

Real Estate Mortgages and 
Ground Rent Liens, 
ee ee Srey . 


Seer eee eee eeeee 


1,000,000.0- 


1,000,000.00 


131,349.24  8,381,349.24 


; $36,659,450.76 
Working Liabilities show an increase of............++++++$16,279,108.91. 


Going to make up this amount is an increase of $19,900,000.00 in Matured 
Mortgage, Bonded, and Secured Debt Unpaid, which is occasioned by the 
inclusion in this account of $20,000,000.00 of One Year Gold Notes maturing 
July 1, 1914, the day following that on which the books were closed (See 
Contra—Cash in Working Assets available for payment at maturity and as 
py There is shown a decrease in Audited Vouchers and Wages 

npaid of $4,277,631.31, which decrease partly reflects the change in pay 
roll settlements. With the passage of laws in several States in which the 
Company operates, requiring semi-monthly payment of wages, your Company 
adopted this practice generally with the result that the payment of one-half 
of the pay roll is made during the month in which the labor is performed, 
resulting in a lesser amount accrued and unpaid. The other increases and 
decreases in this grouping are of a normal character incident to the business. 

On June 1, 1914, the Company issued $35,000,000.00 One Year Four 
and One-half’ Per Cent, Secured Notes, maturing June 1, 1915. These 
obligations were issued in part for the purpose of retiring the $20,000,000.00 
Notes maturing July 1, 1914. In providing funds in advance of these matur- 
ing obligations advantage was taken of the favorable money conditions then 
existing, and it may be of interest that the entire issue of $35,000,000.00 
was taken by the public at its par value. 


EQuiPMENT TRUSTS. 
During the year $9,000,000.00 of Certificates of Interest in the Baltimore 
& Ohio Equipment Trust of 1913 were disposed of. 
The status of the Equipment Trusts at June 30, 1914, follows: 
Baltimore & Ohio Equipment Trust of February, 1912: 





i sian cokes eee icone s hace $10,000,000.00 
Matured and paid— 
Series ‘‘A’—Paid Feb- 
re AP ee | $1,000,000.00 
Series ‘“‘B’—Paid Feb- 
“ee a ee 1,000,000.00  2,000,000.6u 
ee Fume DR, BONS. ova wicssccciencscie cs $8,000,000.00 
Baltimore & Ohio Equipment Trust of 1913: 
DUCED 0 5G5 cbse eenbeweece.ese see $10,000,000:00 
Matured and paid— 
Series ““A”—Paid April 1, 1914...... 1,000,000.00 
ee Le a Dee $9,000,000.00 
Making total Equipment Trusts outstanding.............. $17,000,000.00 


Each of these Trusts was issued in ten series of $1,000,000.00, one series 
of each Trust maturing annually. 
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AppDITIONS TO Roap AND EQUIPMENT. 

The total capital expenditures for equipment during the year aggrevated 
$9,137,448.09, due mainly to the acquisition of equipment. under the [alii 
more and Ohio Equipment Trust of 1913. Table 27 shows the equipment { 
service and the various changes during the year. 

The capital expenditures for improvements during the year amounted :, 
$7,113,696.09, as will be seen from Table 6, where these expenditures a: 
shown under the more important groupings of the Road and Equipment 
Classification. 

Roap. 


With the exception of the Magnolia Cut-off, the more important im- 
provement work authorized by your Board has been completed, and no 
extnsive new work has been inaugurated during the year. 

At Elkridge, Md., the work of eliminating grade crossings with the 
Washington Road is well under way. 

At Frederick Junction, Md., Overhead Bridge No. 35-A has been recon- 
structed to increased height and width to afford standard clearance. 

. third track has been completed and put in operation between Green 
Spring and Little Cacapon, W. Va., a distance of 7.6 miles; making a con 
tinuous three-track line from Little Cacapon to Patterson Creek, W. Va., a 
distance of 14.4 miles. 

The’ new passenger subway under Baltimore Street, Cumberland, Md., 
has been finished and is now in use. At South Cumberland, new engine 
facilities, consisting of engine house, boiler house, machine shop, coaling 
station, ash pit and sand house were completed and put into service. 

At Winchester, Va., a connection 2,100 feet in length for the interchange 
of traffic with the Cumberland Valley Railroad was completed and put in 
operation during the year. 

Combined passenger and freight stations have been erected at Lore City 
and Lexington, Ohio, and the passenger station at Lexington, Va., has been 
remodeled. Additional freight facilities, embracing houses, station tracks, 
etc., were constructed at New York City, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., Clarksburg, 
W. Va., Cumberland, Md., Akron and Canal Dover, Ohio. 

The double tracking of the Chicago Division has progressed during the 
year. The second track between Defiance and The Bend was completed and 
put into service, adding 8.96 miles of additional second track. The Chicago 
Division is now all double track with the exception of 1.10 miles through 
the city of Defiance, Ohio, and 23.27 miles between Milford Junction and 

Paz Junction, Ind. 

During the year 9 new interlocking plants were built, one reconstructed 
and six rearranged. Automatic signals were installed on 24.7 miles of double 
track and 151.1 miles of single track. In addition, line control blocking sys- 
tem was provided for 3.8 miles of track; lock and block system for 28.5 
miles of track; and a large number of safety devices were installed for 
protecting switches, grade crossings, etc. 


ADDITIONS TO TRACK AND BETTERMENT OF Roap. 


Work has steadily progressed on the new double track line and relocation 
of parts of the old line, known as Magnolia Cut-off improvement, mentioned 
in the last report. It is expected this work will be completed and the line 
placed in operation during the coming fiscal year. As stated in the report 
of last year, this improvement will effect a saving of 5.8 miles in distance 
and 877 degrees of curvature, and in connection with the extensive improve- 
ments heretofore made, will give a continuous three-track road all of the 
way (and four tracks part of the way) between Patterson Creek and Cherry 
Run, W. Va., a distance of 57 miles. This district has the highest traffic 
density of the system. 

ADDITIONS TO TERMINAL FACcILITIES. 


The new —- story steel and concrete warehouse, at 26th Street and 
North River, New York City, N. Y., mentioned in the last report, was com- 
pleted and put into operation during the year. This warehouse with 155,000 
square feet of available storage space, is fireproof throughout, supplemented 
with a complete sprinkler system, affording storage with minimum insurance 
rates, and places your Company in a strong position to conveniently serve a 
large commercial section of the City. 

Open Pier 5, Locust Point, Baltimore, Md., was reconstructed and ex- 
tended and put into operation during the year, for the handling of ore and 
similar commodities. 

The new yard at Somerset, Pa., for assembling coal in the extensive 
Somerset coal fields, was completed and is now in operation. 


ELIMINATION OF GRADE CROSSINGS. 


The work of eliminating grade crossings in Baltimore, Md., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Chicago, IIl., has been continued in accordance with the arrange- 
ments with those cities, and will, as previously stated in other reports, extend 
over a period of years. Arrangements have been made with the city authori- 
ties for the elimination of an important grade crossing at Lorain, Ohio. 
EQuiIPMENT. 

Total Book Value of Equipment, June 30, 1913, was....... $99,995,581.56 

During the year there were added to the 

equipment the following: 
150 Locomotives, 111 all steel Passenger 
Cars, 2,144 Freight Cars, 23 Work Cars, 
and-1 Car Float, on which payments were 


SOREP IBDN BD sin s000 5055549555850 $8,161,390.89 
And 2 Passenger Cars, 4,358 Freight Cars 
and 1 Work Car were reconstructed at 
a net cost of...... EN GRAE SER ENS CASA NEES 976,057.20 9,137,448.09 





$109,133,029.65 
During the year the following equipment 
was put out of service and credited to 
Property Investment-Equipment: 2 Loco- 
motives, 9 Passenger Cars, 3,429 Freight ; 
Cars, 451 Work Cars, 1 Tug Boat, and 6 A aca 
Lighters, having a book value of......... 1,376,982.93 
Making the Gross Book Value of Equipment............. $107,756.046.72 
From this should be deducted: 
Accrued Depreciation on Equipment in 
Service, as follows: 


Amount of credit, June 30, 1913......... $13,101,814.89 
Amount charged to Expenses for deprecia- 
tion, year ended June 30, 1914........ 2,652,739.43 


$15,754,554.32 
Charges to this account for de- 
preciation accrued on equipment 
put out of service during the year 





Less: 
729,482.97 


Balance to Credit of Accrued Depreciation ere 
on Equipment in Service, June 30, 1914............-- 15,025.07 ion 





Leaving Net Value of Equipment, June 30, 1914........ $92,730.97 5.37 
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Continuing the policy inaugurated several years ago of strengthening 
certain classes of equipment, during the year 4,358 freight cars were rebuilt 
with steel underframes and bolsters and equipped with heavy draft gear to 
better meet the present operating requirements. 

The percentage of steel freight cars, including cars with steel under- 
frames and steel center-sills, to the total revenue freight equipment at 
June 30, 1914, was 72.77%, as compared with 38.83% at June 30, 1909. 

Of the new equipment acquired during the year, 150 locomotives, 111 steel 
passenger cars, and 2,030 steel freight cars, were purchased under the pro- 
visions of the Baltimore & Ohio Equipment Trust of 1913. There are now 
under construction for this Trust thirty-one heavy freight locomotives, 
which will be delivered and placed in service during the coming year. 


WELts Farco AND ComMpANy EXxXpPRESs, 


The United States Express Company, which had operated over the lines 
of the System since 1887, having determined to retire from business, gave 
notice of its desire to discontinue operations after June 30, 1914.. Co- 
incident with the termination of the contract with that Company, negotia- 
tions were concluded with Wells Fargo and Company for the conduct of 
express service over Baltimore and Ohio Lines commencing July 1, 1914. 
It is anticipated that the alliance thus effected will be of mutual advantage 
and result in increased traffic. : 

The Wells Sang Express, for a number of © te has been operating 
over many of the larger railroad systems of the West, and with the addition 
of your Company’s lines is afforded new routes to New York and other 
eastern termini and its first direct entrance into the cities of, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Wilmington, Del., Baltimore, Md., Washington, _C., etc. The 
Wells Fargo Company now has under operation 75,028 miles of railroad 
lines, 4,186 miles of electric lines and 32,889 miles of steamer and stage 
lines, a total of 112,103 miles, with over 9,000 agencies throughout the 
United States, Mexico and Europe. 


ReLigF DEPARTMENT. 

As the stockholders may not be generally advised of the activities of 
this Department, it is thought well at this time to give some general 
review of its operations. 

The Railroad Company assumes general charge of this ge osterngrees. fur- 
nishes office room and acs ane gives the services of its officers and em- 
ployes and the use of its facilities; becomes the custodian of its funds with 
full responsibility therefor, and guarantees the true and faithful perform- 
ance of the obligations of the Department. 


RELIEF FEATURE. 


A statement of the operations of this Feature, which provides accident, 
sick, and death benefits for employes, are shown on the first page of 
Table 26. The total number of members of this Feature is 52,971. The 
total payments for all benefits since the inauguration of this Feature May 1, 
1880, to June 30, 1914, amount to $18,680,935.81. 


Savincs FEATURE. 


A statement of the operations of this Feature will be found in Table 26, 
page 40. This Feature combines all the advantages of a savings and loan 
association, through which employes and their parang vePlngy ee oagred may 
accumulate their savings, and from which they may obtain funds to pur- 
chase homes to be repaid through reasonable monthly instalments. As an 
incentive to employes to save, the Railroad Company guarantees four per 
cent. interest on all deposits. During the past fiscal year this Feature 
earned sufficient from its operations to pay four per cent. on all deposits 
and in addition declared a dividend of one per cent., making a total of 
five per cent. paid on deposits, amounting in all to $407,217.60, after which 
there was a balance of $60,393.91 carried to the Sur ius Account of the 
Savings Feature. This Feature loans money to employes on first mort- 
gages on real estate only, at reasonable rates and liberal terms for re- 
payment. As an indication of the activities of this Feature, on June 30, 
19t4, there were 8,949 depositors, with total deposits of $8,804,530.39, an 
average of $983.86; there were 5,020 loans, amounting to $4,756,852.67, 
in effect July 1, 1913; during the year 1,321 new loans were made and 
1,080 loans were paid off, leaving in force and effect at June 30, 1914, 
5,261 loans, amounting to $5,110,299.68. Since the inauguration of this 
Feature, August 1, 1882, loans to the aggregate amount of $14,911,752.06 
have been made, assisting employes in acquiring this amount of real estate. 

A committee, composed of representatives of the Executive, Accounting, 
Real Estate, and Legal Departments, appointed to investigate the opera- 
tions of this Feature with respect to loans made to employes, made a 
thorough and exhaustive examination and reported that all loans were 
supported by deeds, abstracts and other title papers, properly executed, 
assigned and recorded; that fire insurance policies of sufficient amount 
to cover unpaid loans were on file, together with papers relating to prop- 
erty appraisals. As the amount of a loan is based upon the appraised 
value of property, the committee had test appraisals made of over 400 prop- 
erties, and found the loans amply secured. Such suggestions as the 
committee offered have been made effective. 

PENSION FEATURE. 

As stated in the report of last year, pensions, which are paid to super- 
annuated and infirm employes, now constitute a special payroll and are 
charged to Operating Expenses, the total amount so charged during the 
year being $231,819.92. Heretofore these pensions have been paid in 
part from amounts charged to General Expenses and in part from a surplus 
accumulated in the past when the contributions for pensions were in excess 
of payments. A 

During the year 145 names were added to the pension roll and 84 were 
removed by reason of death, leaving 923 as the total number of pensioners 
on June 30, 1914. The total payments to pensioners from October 1, 1884, 
the beginning of this Feature, to June 30, 1914, aggregate $2,220,671.86. 
The average age of pensioners at June 30, 1914, was over seventy years. 

A report of the operations of the several features will be distributed 
to members, 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. . 

One hundred and sixty-seven new industries, manufacturing and com- 
mercial, were located on or immediately adjacent to your line during the 
year, from which the Company should derive substantial freight revenues. 
One hundred and ninety-four side tracks were constructed: one hundred 
and four to newly located industries, and twenty-seven to industries pre- 
viously located but without side track facilities; the remainder being addi- 
tions to or extensions of facilities at existing plants. 


INSURANCE Funp. 

\ summary of the operations for the year ended June 30, 
statement of the assets and liabilities are shown in Table 25. 
in this Reserve Fund at June 30, 1914, was $1,479,073.63. 


Sunsiprary Lines. 
The Income Accounts of the following lines, owned but operated sep- 


1914, and a 
The surplus 
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arately and not included in the Income Account of The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, are shown in the following Exhibits, viz.:— 
“A” The Staten Island Railway Company...............+ 12.65 miles, 
“B” The Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway Company... 10.89 “ 
“C” The Sandy Valley and Elkhorn Railway Company.... 30.50 “ 
“D” The Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad 
Company Pa wakngeeey genes ce « eccwan Oeeae 





131,17 miles. 


Tue CincinnATI, HAMILTON AND Dayton Raitway Co. 


_Owing to a series of unusual and unforeseen circumstances, the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway: Company (hereinatter referred to as 
the “Cincinnati Company’’) became unable to meet its various obligations 
and failing, on July Ist, 1914, to pay the interest on certain of its. First 
and Refunding Mortgage Bonds and on certain bonds of which it was 
the guarantor, upon application of the ‘lrustee of its First and Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds to the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Ohio, Western Division, was, on July 2, placed in the hands 
of Judson Harmon and Rufus B. Smith, Receivers. 

In the Annual Report of your Company for the year ended June 30, 
1909, statement was made of the proposed acquisition in 1916 of the Cin- 
cinnati Company which, for convenience in reference, is herein repeated: 

Negotiations pending during the year have been concluded recently 
and made effective July 1, 1909, whereby your Company will acquire, at 
the expiration of seven years, at a price then to be agreed upon or deter- 
mined by arbitration, the controlling stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Railway Company. 

“In this connection a plan was effected for adjustment of future interest 
charges and the payment or adjustment of the floating debt of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway Company, and providing approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 for improvements and working capital. Under this 
plan your Company will guarantee $12,500,000 of the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton Railway Company’s First and Refunding Mortgage 4% 
50-year bonds, dated July 1, 1909, and $11,557,000 of that Company’s 
4% notes, due July 1, 1913, secured by a deposit of $13,000,000 of the 
First and Refunding Bonds. Also, upon the acquisition under the agree- 
ment of the stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway Company 
your Company is obligated either to purchase at eighty-five or guarantee 
$20,000,000 of that Company’s General Mortgage Bonds, due July 1, 1939. 

“It is expected the closer relations of the Companies will be productive 
of results mutually beneficial.” 

These negotiations were concluded in 1909 after a thorough investigation 
by_a committee and full consideraion by your Board. 

The gross earnings of the Cincinnati Company in 1909 were $7,897,000, 
and the committee estimated that following, and largely because of, the 
closer association of the two properties, the gross earnings would rapidly 
increase, their estimate for the year 1913 being $10,700,000. The actual 
earnings in 1913 exceeded $10,000,000, and but for the interruption of 
traffic for several months incident to the floods, no doubt would have 
closely approached the estimate of the committee for that year. The year 
1914 was relatively much more unsatisfactory, for the Company was able 
only to maintain its earnings to the basis of 1913, and failed to realize 
the anticipated increase in gross, because of the continued interruption to 
traffic from the effects of the flood in the early part of the year, and in 
the later portion to the marked decline in general business, . 

The committee estimated also that there would be an additional source 
of profit to your Company resulting from the increased interchange of 
business between your Company and the Cincinnati Company. The Com- 
mittee placed the increased business to your Company from this source 
at an average of $1,000,000 per year, and their estimate in this respect 
las been exceeded by the actual figures, the revenue to your Company on 
interchange business with the Cincinnati Company for the calendar year 
1913 being $1,753,000 in excess of that of 1909. 

Because of events which were not foreseen, and some of which clearly 
could not have been foreseen, the costs of operation and charges exceeded 
the committee’s estimate, so that there was not realized the net income that 
was anticipated. The chief causes were the increases in rates of pay, 1913 
over 1909, of $507,000, increase in taxes of $130,000, and the devastating 
effects of the flood in March, 1913, which, in addition to severely wreckin 
the line, practically caused a suspension of traffic for several months ont 
seriously affected the operations in both the fiscal years 1913 and 1914, and 
entailed direct property losses in excess of $1,500,000. 

Of the $12,500,000 First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds of the Cincin- 
nati Company guaranteed by your Company only $7,500,000 are now out- 
standing, the ——- 5,000,000 not having been sold, but instead your 
Company has advanced from time to time for additions and betterments 
$3,989,000. In addition your Company has advanced $1,915,227 for equip- 
ment obligations, $3,296,866 for general treasury purposes, and $1,200,000 
for the reconstruction of eeene destroyed by the flood. For these 
advances your Company holds as collateral security $6,994,000 First and 
Refunding Mortgage Bonds, and other collateral security of an estimated 
value of not less thtan $3,000,000. These advances, aggregating $10,401,093 
are carried in Balance Sheet grouping “‘Loans and Bills Receivable.” 

When, on July 1, 1913, following the disastrous flood, the Cincinnati 
Company’s $11,557,000 Purchase oney Notes matured, that company 
found it impracticable to refinance this obligation, and your Company, in 
fulfilment of its guarantee, took up these Notes, which were secured by 
$13,000,000 First and vernon | ortgage Bonds, and now holds the 
Notes and collateral, the same being carried in Balance Sheet grouping 
“Miscellaneous Investments—Securities Unpledged.” 

Among the assets in the Treasury of the Cincinnati Company on the 
conclusion of the negotiations in 1909 was approximately forty per cent. 
of the capital stock of the Pere Marquette Railroad Company, which had 
cost the Cincinnati Company over $13,000,000. The Marquette Company’s 
revenues had also been seriously depleted through the increases in rates 
of pay, etc., and when in 1911 it became evident that it would need large 
additional sums of money, which the Cincinnati Company could not ad- 
vance, it was deemed advisable to dispose of these shares. Accordingly 
this stock was sold for $2,530,000, payable December Ist, 1916, at the same 
time The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company agreeing that the price 
of the Cincinnati Company’s stock, which it had agreed to acquire in 1916, 
should not be less than this sum. Subsequently the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Company was placed in the hands of receivers. To avoid possible 
misunderstanding it should be stated that. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company is in no way obligated with respect to any of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad Company’s securities. : : 

In 1909, the year before your Company became interested in the opera- 
tions of the Cincinnati Company, the deficit in income was $1,691,000. 
Following proportionate reductions in 1910 and 1911, the deficit in 1912 had 
been reduced to $617,000, notwithstanding the large increase in expenses 
due to increased rates of pay since 1910 and increased taxes. Against 
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these deficits your Company had the profit derived from the interchange 
trafic, which was constantly growing. Consequently up to the time of the 
flood in March, 1913, there had been justifiable expectation that the fore- 
cast of the committee would be realized, and that the road would shortly 
be self-sustaining. The management had been so confident as to this that 
in October, 1912, your Company entered into a supplemental agreement 
with Messrs. 3 P, Morgan & Co, conditionally fixing $740,970 in addition 
to the $2,530,000, as the maximum price of the stock when acquired. This 
arrangement was considered reasonable and advantageous, as any improve- 
ments made to the property of the Cincinnati Company before the con- 
summation of this agreement would enhance the value of the stock and 
necessarily influence the arbitrators in arriving at the price to be paid 
by your Company. 

While your Company had advanced the funds necessary for the restora- 
tion of the property after the flood, and while this work had been done in 
a most substantial manner, the direct cost of the work and the increased 
expense due to the congestion of traffic, which it took months to over- 
come, resulted in the operations for the years 1913 and 1914 being so 
unprofitable that it became clear that the Cincinnati Company could not 
continue its operations and meet the increasing fixed interest charges. 
Consequently, under these existing conditions, and especially in view of the 
anticipated demand, which was subsequently made, growing out of the 
Pere Marquette Company’s default on certain of its bonds, bearing the 
guaranty of the Cincinnati eg and following consideration and 
recommendation of a committee, your Board decided it would be inadvisable 
for your Company to make further advances or payments, other than those 
for which it was under legal obligation. It is probable the receivership 
will lead to a readjustment of the Cincinnati Company’s obligations and the 

lacing of its finances on a. sound basis. The ultimate effect on your 

ompany of such reorganization cannot now be determined, but, having in 
mind the value of the various current assets of your Company, your Board 
does not feel justified at this time in making charges in anticipation of 
losses, other than the interest on advances made, accrued and not collected 
for the year ended June 30, 1914. 
J ~ * a * * * a 2 e 


The President and Directors acknowledge with pleasure the loyal and 
efficient services of the officers and employes during the past year. 
By order of the Board, 
DANIEL WILLARD, 
President. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY, 


CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT AND BALANCE SHEET, YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1914. 
ConpDENSEp IncoMEe Account For YEAR. 


INCREASE OR 
DEcREASE. 


$4,144,690.14 Dec, 
1,724,745.58 Dec. 


1914. 
Gross Eannincs, Rar Operations...... $97,411,441.48 
Tora Expenses, Ratt OPERATIONS..... 72,054,892.40 





Net Earnings from Operation......... $25,356,549.08 $2,419,944.56 Dec. 





Percentage of Expenses to Earnings... 73.97 1.32 Inc. 





OuTsipE OPERATIONS ...ces-eeeees -»--Def. $885,246.25 $10,935.34 Dec. 





Total Net Revenue........-..eeeeeee+ $24,471,302.83 $2,430,879.90 Dec. 





Railway Tax Accruals........+-.-+e+ 3,226,465.69 265,560.60 Inc. 
Operating Income ....-.0+--eeeeeeees $21,244,837.14 $2,696,440.50 Dec. 
Oumep .ISCOME  <ccccocccccesessccesess 6,017,719.18 805,513.15 Inc. 





Gross Corporate Income...........- $27,262,556.32 $1,890,927.35 Dec. 
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Vor. 57, No. 19 


Totat DepucTIONs FROM INCOME: RENTS, 








Interest, Hirz or EguipMent, Etc... 18,061,989.22  2,242,756.24 Inc. 
Net Corporate Income............. - $9,200,567.10 $4,133,683.59 Dec, 

Bet Corporate Tno0iie .6ss5cccsesecsecee sshaveebbeeea sees $9,200,567.10 
Dividend payments on Preferred Stock, 4%...eseecseecseees 2,354,633.64 
Income Balance Transferred to Profit and Loss......... $6,845,933.46 


Amount to Credit of Profit and Loss, June 30, 
LL er i ren shes eae «+ © $37,410,162.08 
Less Sundry Adjustments—Net Debit Balance.. 2,333,145.33 35,077,016.75 





$41,922,950.21 
9,118,762.47 


— 


Amount to Credit of Profit and Loss, June 30, 1914..... $32,804,187.74 


Dividend Charges to Surplus, Common Stock 6%.....eceeee 





ConpENsEp GENERAL BALANCE SHEET FoR YEAR. 





INCREASE OR 
ASSETS: 1914. DECREASE. 
Total Property Investment........... -$361,611,592.88 $14,720,208.64 Inc, 
Less: Accrued Depreciation on Equip- 

SORE FER TRREWII 66 0s ssicscecncasan Cr. 15,025,071.35 Cr.1,923,256.46 Inc. 
Net Property Investment............. $346,586,521.53 $12,796,952.18 Inc. 
Total Securities: Proprietary, Affili- 

ated and Controlled Companies..... 219,451,358.64 2,279,914.00 Inc. 
Total Other Investments............ + 46,490,749.42 11,510,425.26 Inc. 





Total Property and Other Investments.$612,528,629.59 $26,587,291.44 Inc. 














Working Assets—Cash, Securities, etc. 76,171,241.41 21,357,615.01 Inc. 
Deferred Debit Items.............. «>  5,414,683.04 1,117,804.40 Inc. 
[ROR TAME ob ks dseeweoes sees «+ -$694,114,554.04 $49,062,710.85 Inc. 
LIABILITIES: 
Common Stock ....... teewuwwanen «+ +$152,317,468.00 
oe Be eer rn ee» 60,000,000.00 
Total Stock Liability ............ - -$212,317,468.00 
Datel Pundied WBE 66 oes:0ececccsceves $402,333,776.47 $36,659,450.76 Inc. 
Total Capital Liabilities..........0. $614,651,244.47 $36,659,450.76 Inc. 
MV Grne TARIRINIOR® once se suicsegeeeny 31,156.796.63 16,279,108.91 Inc. 
Accrued Liabilities not Due...... ese- 8,466,226.48 214,624.36 Inc. 
Deferred Credit Items........eee0+++ 4,329,266.03 539,719.03 Inc. 
SuRPLUS: 
Additions to Property through In- 
come since June 30, 1907......... 1,227,759.06 
Invested in Other Reserve Funds... 1,479,073.63 24,217.87 Dec. 
Profit and Loss Balance......... «+. 32,804,187.74 4,605,974.34 Dec. 
Grand Total ......essceeeeccees -$694,114,554.04 $49,062,710.85 Inc. 








